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The Social Responsibilities of Teachers 
and Their Implications for Teacher 


Education™ 
By LEWIS MUMFORD 


Tue NEED FoR SociAL UNDERSTANDING 
| ) inte the past generation, many of us have worked 


in the light of a new notion of education. Instead of 

being content to hand on the stereotypes and fixed 
patterns of past stages in our culture, we have held that a 
valid education must enable the student to face a changing 
world. And we have also thought of social change and move- 
ment as being directed, more or less, by some immanent 
process, that left it outside human choice, human desire, human 
will; so that a certain conformity to external change was ex- 
pected from intelligent people. Ogburn’s widely adopted 
doctrine of the cultural lag crystallized this belief. 

This notion of the role of education, new though it is, 
already is due for a revision. Our earlier conception of trans- 
mitting the social heritage provided the student with a rigid 
outline of formal studies that had become progressively irrele- 
vant to the world in which people actually lived: so much is 
true. But the latter-day conception of education as a means 


* Read before the Bennington Planning Conference held by the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education, August 1939. 
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of meeting an indefinite series of changes—mainly mechanical 
and external changes—is hardly less irrelevant today than 
the system it replaced. It was, in fact, a belated recognition 
of the volcanic social displacements and mechanical improve- 
ments that had characterized the last century. But mean- 
while that original situation has profoundly altered. Me- 
chanical invention, industrial improvement, the spread of 
colonial enterprise and capitalist methods of exploitation, in 
short, the whole movement that was characterized indiscrimi- 
nately as progress before 1914 is now coming, rapidly and 
definitely, to an end. 

Today our civilization faces conditions for which neither 
the rigid patterns of the earlier past, nor the hopeful fluidity 
and optimistic expectancy of the recent past, provide a sufh- 
cient educational orientation. Instead of indefinite possibili- 
ties of change, we face a strictly limited number of alterna- 
tives. Instead of looking upon change as being due to purely 
external pressures, mechanical and institutional, we face the 
need for building up personalities who are capable of dynami- 
cally reacting upon their institutions and their physical en- 
vironment. For our society is going through a crisis: that 
has been plain for the last two decades. Our very chances of 
survival rest upon a surer insight into the nature of society 
itself, and the demands it makes for cooperative understand- 
ing and cooperative action. 

By now the very realm of significant invention has altered. 
Man has conquered the physical world, to a degree that sur- 
passes the wildest hopes he held in the seventeenth century, 
when most of our modern activities were first systematically 
projected as fantasies and dreams. In achieving that con- 
quest, he has overweighted the role of mechanical invention; 
he has overemphasized the part played by purely physical 
alterations in the environment; he has made physical power 
itself an absolute; and as a result, while industry itself has 
become more refined, more scientific, more delicately coordi- 
nated, man himself has become barbarized. Rationalization in 
industry : irrationalism in politics—that is the order of the day. 


— -_ ~~ ~ar 
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Plainly the cultural lag has worked both ways. People are 
still trying to make mechanical inventions that will do away 
with the need for social purposes, for cultural and psychologi- 
cal controls. This faith in purely mechanical progress itself 
represents a cultural time lag. In the crisis that we now face, 
it is critically important that each one of us should under- 
stand the nature of modern society and be capable of taking 
an active share in directing it; for collective decisions, as John 
Dewey has pointed out, are the cumulative result of thousands 
of minor choices, made day by day. Before I can discuss the 
social responsibilities of the teacher, therefore, I purpose to 
describe briefly the type of society Western European man 
has been building during the last three centuries. We must 
realize why this social order has now failed us, and what is 
required of the new order we are already, blindly, fitfully, 
timorously, so far ineffectively, attempting to build up. 


THE CAPITALIZATION OF EXPANSION 


The prime characteristics of the passing social order were 
derived from the growth of capitalism. I speak of capitalism 
not merely as a system of economic enterprise, but as a tissue 
of values and purposes, which largely displaced the imma- 
terial goals of a transcendental religion. Now capitalism 
means many things in many contexts. But it is primarily 
an accountancy of numbers. It springs into existence in an 
economic situation where it is possible—and even necessary— 
to translate real goods into an abstract unit of measure called 
money. ‘This abstraction, because it can be transported, 
transferred, and conveniently stored becomes (as capital) the 
foundation for further economic enterprise. 

Merchants and money lenders have, of course, existed as a 
caste or a functional group from almost the very beginning of 
civilization. Under capitalism, however, the interests, the 
preoccupations, and the habits of the merchant become uni- 
versal ones. Every other social group is affected by the ac- 
countancy of numbers: timing, measuring, counting, labelling, 
ticketing; translating human gestures into mechanical move- 
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ments and human desires into the calculus of price, the capi- 
talist quantification of life creeps into every department. Edu- 
cation records this change no less than science: marks, ex- 
aminations, annual inventories are its contributions to the new 
bureaucracy. 

Though the goal of capitalist production is private profit, 
please mark that this profit motive has never been a universal 
one. Only in the exceptional instance is the profit motive in- 
voked to stimulate the work of the farmer, the mechanic, and 
the clerk, to say nothing of the soldier, the physician, the 
scholar, or the priest. Even under capitalism, the humbler 
members of society work for a living, work to escape starva- 
tion and a penurious age, not for profit. But the accountancy 
of numbers and the absence of any positive social goal except 
the aggrandizement of the individual enterpriser did indeed 
signalize the advent of capitalism. If social gains were 
achieved—and undoubtedly they were—they came as a by- 
product of actions which the theologians of medieval Europe, 
imbued with a higher sense of human values, had branded as 
the sins of greed, avarice, usury, luxury, and pride. 

As the mode of a whole society, capitalism is definitely 
dated. Its main span lies between the sixteenth century, with 
the invention of the Bourse and the spread of double-entry 
bookkeeping, and the twentieth century, with the world-wide 
disruption of trade, finance, and production. For the ma- 
terial triumphs of capitalism were everywhere associated, we 
can now see, with social impoverishment. Society under capi- 
talism was like a plant that is overfed with nitrates and de- 
prived of potash and phosphates: its spindly stem growth was 
gigantic, but it lacked the elements necessary for a healthy 
leafing and efflorescence. 

Capitalism belonged to an era of expansion; it helped that 
expansion and in turn profited by it. In the desire of our 
political and financial conquistadors for abstract riches and 
power, the resources of the planet were quickly pillaged. Mine 
and forest and farm land were stripped of their contents, 
without thought of replacement or of continuous human cul- 
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ture. So, too, in the same ruthless fashion, whole peoples 
were condemned to slavery or to a routine of life, marked by 
dull mechanical toil, mean living quarters, anxious desolate 
periods of unemployment—periods that even lacked the se- 
curity of slavery, without lifting much of its compulsion. 

That whole movement is now at an end. That is to say, 
it can no longer continue as an instrument of civilization; ex- 
pansion in the world today is possible only by restoring and 
countenancing barbarism. We have reached a period in which 
the original social premises of capitalism no longer apply. 

Why has capitalism, as a complex of values, methods, pur- 
poses, and means, become the anachronism that it now is? 
The essential reason is that during the last generation the 
era of expansion has come to an end. First of all: terri- 
torial expansion has reached its natural terminus with the 
exploration and world-wide recolonization of the planet itself. 
Nothing remains for the explorer except barren mountain 
tops or polar wastes. What new areas remain for settle- 
ment are negligible: regions of difficulty like Manchuria, 
Siberia, Alaska, are the last important frontiers. 

Even more significant than this, population expansion is 
rapidly coming to an end. In the United States, between 
1945 and 1965, if present tendencies continue, the popula- 
tion will reach stability. Except for a few countries, notably 
Soviet Russia, which is still in a pioneering phase, this holds 
true for a good part of the planet. That great tide of births 
which thundered in during the nineteenth century, overflow- 
ing national barriers, uprooting millions of human beings, 
making Europe rival Asia in sheer fecundity—is now again 
ebbing toward slack water. The greatest modern achieve- 
ment in mass production—the mass production of human 
beings—is coming to an end. 

And finally, partly as a result of territorial restriction and 
birth control, partly by natural self-limitation, industrial en- 
terprise has reached its own broad limits of expansion. The 
profitable manufacture of plant, equipment, machines, utilities, 
which made such vast demands upon our resources during the 
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nineteenth century has now come to an inevitable terminus. 
The greater part of our mechanical plant is now on a replace- 
ment basis: we have willfully to cause obsolescence by intro- 
ducing shoddy materials or vapid changes in style in order 
to ensure even a minimal continuous demand. In terms of 
production for profit, of goods produced for the individual 
random consumer, we are overexpanded and overbuilt. To- 
day, expansion can take place only by raising the standard of 
living. That is mainly a collective, not an individual matter, 
and if it is to be handled successfully, private profit can 
hardly even be a secondary consideration. 

Expansion, then, is no longer, as it was for three centuries 
a social goal so obvious that it needed no further justification. 
Territorial expansion, population expansion, industrial ex- 
pansion—above all, the expansion of pecuniary values and 
private power—that was the dream and accomplishment of an 
age that is almost past. We are now probably in the midst of 
its last great crisis. For we are now entering a period in 
which, if civilization is not to perish, the habits of expansion 
must give way to a belief, equally bold and persevering, in 
the need for balance, intensive cultivation, stability. 

Socially -~eaking, if we are not to accept barbarism as a 
permanent way of life, production must go on and achieve 
higher levels of both material and cultural well-being. But 
we must not deceive ourselves about the terms for such ad- 
vancement. With expansion no longer possible, with dis- 
parities between region and region, between class and class, 
growing smaller, profits must inevitably fall toward zero. 
Continued production is possible, in other words, only by 
minimizing profit and by conjuring up alternative social mo- 
tives and individual rewards. This change is indeed already 
in process. During the last generation there has been a 
steady shift from individual demands, satisfied mainly by the 
conventional machine industries, to collective demands, ex- 
pressed in goods and services that are supplied by the com- 
munity to all its citizens. Private industry itself depends for 
steady employment upon the continued shift of larger quanti- 
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ties of otherwise unemployable savings into civic enterprises 
of a nonprofit-making nature: housing, city building, park 
construction, regional cultivation, into schools, museums, 
theaters, into all manner of public services and public works. 

Now these new demands and opportunities cannot be at- 
tached to a capitalist ideology: on the contrary, they challenge 
it, and they are bound to displace it. But the ability to inte- 
grate all these new social and economic demands into a self- 
renewing system taxes our ingenuity today. And one of the 
reasons why the problems of this transition have so far been 
so spottily handled is the fact that we are all still working 
within an obsolete frame of reference. Above all, we have 
not yet introduced into our schools the knowledge, the work- 
ing methods, or the personal discipline that will insure suc- 
cess in formulating and fulfilling our new social objectives. 
In an age that demands social balance, stability, equilibrium, 
realization, we have continued to use the shibboleths of the 
nineteenth century, and against the irrational attacks of the 
barbarians we have pitted a thin and timid and overhopeful 
rationalism. This is perhaps one of the reasons why the 
barbarians have the upper hand; and by attacks from within 
and without threaten even our own democratic foundations. 


SociAL BALANCE—By DICTATION OR EDUCATION ? 


The acknowledgment of this situation is looked upon, by 
many who cling to the older order, as a sort of defeatism, 
almost an act of treason. Boyishly, these people look back- 
ward to the days of aimless expansion as ideal ones; the 
manipulation of machines still recalls to them the wild exhil- 
aration of playing with buckets and shovels by the seashore. 
They wish to make perpetual a state that was, at its best, 
limited, temporary, and extremely unstable. All the obsolete, 
self-defeating preoccupations of the businessmen are indeed 
deeply embedded in our waking consciousness. 

But the real defeatism is to abandon hope because our 
familiar institutions have ceased to be relevant and to fail to 
see that our new needs create new opportunities. 
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The watchword for the new age is not conquest but culti- 
vation: not more power but more life, and only so much 
power as directly serves life. We must turn from the wisdom 
of the machines, contrived for specialized tasks, to the wisdom 
of the body, to use a phrase that Professor Cannon has popu- 
larized: the wisdom of the living organism, prepared to estab- 
lish its own inner equilibrium in an environment that itself 
must be kept in balance if every creature in the partnership 
is to achieve its optimum share of life. The age of expansion 
was the age of unbalance: unbalanced environments: unbal- 
anced activities: unbalanced men. In facing the new demands 
for stability and dynamic equilibrium, we must prepare to 
modify profoundly our conceptions of both the personality and 
the community. And this means, in turn, that we must make 
fundamental changes in our entire educational program. 

Most of us flinch from appraising this situation in all its 
bearings. ‘Those who are aware of the economic needs fail 
to see the applications to education; those who would admit 
the validity of a more balanced program of education do not 
see its close connection with economic circumstances and with 
the need for progressive modification of our economic regime. 
But the great problem for all of us today is not whether we 
shall resign ourselves to the end of the era of expansion. The 
real problem—perhaps the only problem, now that it has been 
raised in an acute form by the fascists—is whether balance is 
to be achieved by regression or whether it is to be achieved 
by integration at a higher level. To put it boldly, the choice 
is whether the new order will be conceived by the dictator or 
by the educator. 

So far most of our attempts to achieve balance in political 
society have been crudely empirical ones. Indeed, in industry, 
the efforts to achieve balance have been attempts to secure 
profit at the expense of social welfare by violating even the 
old canons of capitalist enterprise. The growth of economic 
monopolies, the attempts to achieve national self-sufficiency 
by the use of governmental loans, subsidies, tariffs, have been 
of this nature. All these efforts have been quasi-fascist in 
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their economic allegiance, though they have often been carried 
out by people who, in their conscious philosophy, are opposed 
to the very hint of state interference or despotism. 

In fascist countries, however, stabilization by regression has 
been carried on much more desperately and systematically. 
For the fascists have deliberately lowered the popular stand- 
ard of living, in order to maintain profits, and they have 
widened the area of military conquest in order, paradoxically, 
to erect a self-contained economy. Under fascism, stability 
is achieved partly by sheer repression and partly by giving 
a new lease on life to the forces—like population expansion 
and territorial expansion—that favored a power economy in 
the past. 

Even if stability, rather than complete chaos, were to result 
from fascism, the cultural and human loss would be too heavy 
to tolerate. Half the humane potentialities for living would 
disappear, as they did in Sparta, as they always do under 
violent regimentation. Yet fascism, on its positive side, is a 
reaction against the moral weaknesses of capitalism: particu- 
larly its indifference to the social results of its impersonal 
mechanisms and instrumentalities, and above all the blind 
operation of the free market. To this extent, fascism, for all 
its degrading characteristics, represents a more complete sense 
of the social order than capitalism did. 

A little while ago the Regents of the State of New York— 
for some mysterious reason I have not yet divined—circulated 
a letter of Lord Macaulay’s, stating the classic doctrines of 
capitalism in all their bald ruthlessness. Macaulay upheld the 
old thesis that property is more important than human life, 
and he said in so many words that in order to insure the 
automatic rectification of the capitalist system, by the blind 
working of supply and demand, the ruling classes must be 
prepared during an economic crisis to let thousands starve and 
to shoot down ruthlessly all who rebelled, or attempted by 
political pressure to alter the balance of wealth. 

Now the interesting fact is that hardly anybody would 
publicly support this theory today. Even in fascist countries, 
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where the state is prepared to ruin millions of lives on behalf 
of its sacred egoism, the most cynical of fascist dictators does 
not openly dare avow such a doctrine. When the dictator 
introduces starvation measures, he makes a show of inflicting 
a common sacrifice; and though he abolishes the right to 
strike, to protest, even to hold private opinions, he neverthe- 
less also takes cognizance of the human need for security, 
for decent family life, for recreation and what passes, under 
the fascist order, for cultural opportunity. 

We cannot hope to achieve social balance unless we acknowl- 
edge the economic implications of this new nonprofit order. 
During the age of expansion, capitalism gave cream to the 
few, skimmed milk to the middle classes, and a blue watery 
residue to the majority of farmers and industrial workers, 
agricultural laborers and slaves. The highest hope of capital- 
ism, its most sacred incentive, was the hope that a fractional 
few of the skimmed milk drinkers might, by elbowing and 
pushing, claim a place for themselves among the cream 
drinkers. 

In an age of economic balance, on the other hand, we must 
look forward to a widespread distribution of whole milk for 
everybody. This meqns a restoration of economic parity be- 
tween country and city; and it means a steady increase in 
economic parity between classes, groups, individuals; so that, 
no matter what their economic contributions or responsibil- 
ities, a decent minimum level will be the birthright of every 
member of that society. These premises are not new ones. 
Theoretically, at least, they have long been accepted in educa- 
tion, although already, not merely in fascist countries, but in 
democratic America, there have been outright assaults upon 
these principles. But the assumptions themselves derive from 
the very nature of modern society; for today the most valu- 
able forms of property are communal ones, and the system 
as a whole, with its great surplusage of power and goods, is 
unworkable unless every member of the community can par- 
ticipate in its benefits. The richest man in the world could 
not hope to acquire a library for his private use that would 
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equal the resources of the New York Public Library; and even 
all the millionaires on Long Island could hardly have afforded 
to build for their private and exclusive use one of Mr. Moses’ 
new parkways. If we reject regressive stabilization through 
fascism, with its order that enlarges disorder, we must work 
toward an integration that will be based far less than fascism 
upon the characteristic purposes of capitalism. 


Tue Active Rote or EDUCATION 


I have attempted to paint a very broad historic picture of 
the change that now confronts us for a very simple reason: 
it is impossible to see the interrelation of details within a 
narrower frame or against a shallower background. ‘The 
essential work for the statesman and the educator today, if 
this diagnosis is correct, is to achieve a dynamic, self-renewing 
social order that shall remain, through all its changes and 
adjustments, in a state of balance: an order in which harmony 
shall be achieved by the expression, rather than the repres- 
sive regimentation, of social diversity, and in which coopera- 
tion will take the place of one-sided dominance by despotic 
individuals, classes, or nations. 

Education cannot attempt to remain aloof and impassive 
during the present transition. For only by intelligent prepa- 
ration and participation can the problems that confront us be 
solved in rational rather than irrational terms. That prepa- 
ration is pre-eminently the task of the school. Precisely because 
old objectives still have a delusive hold on our minds, it 
becomes the duty of education to recast its program, not 
merely in order to preserve valued elements from the past, 
not merely in response to dynamic pressures in the present: 
but also to work out a program in terms of emergent social 
possibilities, realizable step by step in the future. 

We cannot hope to get practical cooperation from those 
who are used to having their own way at any terms, like a 
spoiled child; we cannot get intellectual coordination, which 
is equally needed in any fundamental social program, if we 
must rely upon the skill of those who are mentally confined to 
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some small compartment. To reduce our problem to the 
briefest formula: we cannot have social synergy without emo- 
tional synesthesis and intellectual synthesis. This formula is, 
of course, merely a mnemonic one. [I shall use the rest of this 
paper in tracing out its implications for teacher education. 

Perhaps the active role here assigned to education in the 
present social crisis would be accepted a little more eagerly if 
people realized how great a part education played in the 
general series of social transformations we have learned to 
call the industrial revolution. For it was not an accident that 
the nation which put into the hands of every child the fable 
of Robinson Crusoe became the chief exponent of his utili- 
tarian virtues; nor was it an accident that the countrymen of 
Locke and Hume, who had made a blank sheet of the human 
mind, were so quick to depart from traditional ways and to 
invent purely mechanical equivalents for the organs of sense, 
intelligence, and muscular efforts. 

Even in university circles the superstition still lingers that 
the social changes begun in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were essentially the outcome of mechanical inventions like 
the spinning jenny and the steam engine. This interpretation 
puts the whole initiative into the hands of the industrialist and 
the engineer and the inventor; but actually it does not belong 
there. Watt’s steam engine would have been as innocent of 
social results as was that of Hero’s of Alexandria, if it had 
not been accompanied by ideological and institutional changes. 
One of these was the development of the modern army; 
another was the development of the modern commercial and 
political bureaucracy; and still another was the quantification 
and isolation of experience that came in originally with cap- 
italist accountancy. These changes gave mechanical invention 
a social vehicle and a social goal. Our need today is for 
equally radical innovations that will give social inventions and 
cultural contrivances an integral place in the new social fabric. 

Obviously, I cannot attempt to cover all the requirements 
for synthesis and social discipline in the course of this short 
outline. So I will be forced to concentrate on two or three 
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parts of the field, in the hope that yourselves will follow out 
and contribute to its ramifications. And first let me deal with 
the profound and all pervading change that must take place 
in our world-picture. 

President Hutchins is responsible for reviving the notion 
that a metaphysical orientation is an important basis for a 
higher education. I agree with him in this general belief; 
but I would not leave the conception of metaphysics so vague 
that it might mean anything one chose to pick from the rag- 
bag of past cultures, including glosses on Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. When I say that our metaphysical basis, 
our fundamental categories, our abstract world picture are 
important, I mean something quite definite: namely that the 
first important change in education today, if it is to meet the 
challenge of our time, is a change from the metaphysics of the 
machine, derived from the needs and interests of capitalism, 
to the metaphysics of the organism, directed to the needs and 
interests of a cooperative social order that is now emerging. 

This reorientation is a fundamental one. It means a shift 
from the belief in a science of dead things, analyzed, isolated, 
dissected, reduced to a tissue of simple abstractions, to a belief 
in a science of living things. In this new science, a qualitative 
understanding of pattern, form, configuration, history, is as 
important as statistical analysis; and in terms of the method 
that accordingly develops, no situation is fully resolved and 
no problem is fully explored until it is seized in all its ultimate 
social relationships. 

Let me clarify this description with an elementary illustra- 
tion. Take a doctor who examines a young man with a func- 
tional disturbance of the heart. From the standpoint of old- 
fashioned medical science, the main facts to be determined 
were: the rapidity of the heart beat, its strength or weakness, 
regularity or uncertainty, and the pressure of the blood. All 
three points could be investigated by means of accurate mech- 
anical instruments, a watch, a stethoscope, and a pressure 
gauge. The problem for the physician, on the basis of this 
exact knowledge, was to choose a particular chemical com- 
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pound that would by purely physical means clear up the 
disturbance. 

Mind you: I do not say that any good doctor ever made 
such a simple diagnosis or utilized such a limited means of 
correction. Indeed medicine, precisely because it unavoidably 
deals with living creatures, has always tended, even in the days 
when the standards of physics and chemistry were supreme, 
to deny the universal use of their oversimplified abstractions. 
Nevertheless, these one-sided scientific attitudes left their 
mark even upon medicine: almost a century ago it was already 
possible for Oliver Wendell Holmes to make the joke about 
the specialist who dealt in diseases of the right leg and not in 
diseases of the left leg. 

Now a true physician, guided by the philosophy of the 
organism, has a much more subtle approach to the ailing heart. 
He thinks, not of the abstract anatomical heart that is more 
or less like a thousand others he has cardiographed: he thinks 
rather of this particular heart, in relation to the boy’s history, 
which is a biological and social fact, in relation to habits of 
nutrition, which is a physiological and social fact, in relation 
to his occupation, which is an economic fact, in relation to 
home environment, which is a geographic and social fact, in 
relation to psychological problems which may include anything 
from an infantile trauma down to the fact that he has just 
been rejected by a girl he loves. In short, this philosophy re- 
stores the heart to its integral position in the organism, and 
it restores the organism to the total environment in which and 
through which it functions. Permanently to effect any change 
in the heart itself, the physician may have to suggest different 
habits of recreation or a psychoanalytic consultation. 

If our social goal is a dynamic equilibrium, achieved within 
a cooperative social order, the first place to make an approach 
to it is in the organization of thought itself. And the main 
responsibility for all of us—above all for the teacher—is to 
learn what Geddes used to call the art of simultaneous think- 
ing: the habit of thinking in the many-sided and interrelated 


way in which a good physician approaches the life of his 
patient. 
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But mark the difficulty that we all face. This type of 
organically related thought, the kind that deals with whole 
situations rather than isolates alone, the kind that deals with 
concretions as well as abstractions, is obviously less expe- 
ditious than mechanical thinking. Fragmentary, unrelated 
thought gives a quick response to a pressing situation. There 
are times when this may indeed be the only response possible. 
If someone must be rescued from a burning house, only an 
idiot would think of asking first how he got there or how 
lately the fire underwriters had passed on the wiring. 

The point I would make, however, is that we need no longer 
act, in general, as if the world were a house afire: the occasion 
for haste has gone, along with the original pressure toward 
capitalistic expansion, which so largely occasioned it. Some of 
our haste was due to our overvaluation of mechanical contrap- 
tions and mechanical performances, so that we disparaged 
areas of experience that lay outside this scheme; and some 
of it was due to the mere shortness of the individual’s life. 

All these conditions have radically changed, and they are 
bound to change more in the immediate future. For one 
thing, the average man has twenty years more of life than he 
had to look forward to at birth a hundred years ago: the need 
has diminished to specialize at an early age, achieve quick 
eminence in a narrow field, and sheer away from aesthetic and 
domestic and political concerns in order, by this resolute con- 
traction of interest, to enlarge the individual’s income and his 
sense of power over his rivals. 

As educators, we must understand that the capitalist who 
knows only his markets, the engineer who knows only his 
machines, the teacher who knows only his books, are all intel- 
lectually crippled people. The fatal weakness of their edu- 
cation and training is that it makes them incapable of dealing 
with the real world: they are helpless except in dealing with 
the series of abstractions in which they have achieved a minor 
competence. This weakness was no weakness under capital- 
ism. On the contrary, it was rather a condition of success: a 
lopsided personality was at home in a lopsided environment 
because it made no inconvenient demands for opportunities 
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that the environment could not supply. Today, the need for 
orderly and interrelated advance in both thought and social 
action, which would have curbed profits under capitalism, are 
the very conditions of success in a more humanized society. 


REGIONAL SURVEY AS SYNTHESIS 





During the last generation a movement toward synthesis, 
both in philosophy and science, has been gradually taking 
shape. The very fact that it exists is itself a subtle indication 
of the fact that the underlying social and economic pattern of 
society is already in process of further alteration. The specific 
science in which this social point of view was first achieved 
was in plant ecology, but the recognition of related and inte- 
grated wholes has made its way into thought at many points. 
In geography it is the concept of the region; in sociology the 
concept of the community; in psychology it is the concept of 
the person, now emerging from the atomistic study of dis- 
sociated modes of behavior. 

In the field of education itself, one of the most promising 
contributions toward synthesis, it seems to me, has come from 
the development of the regional survey. This was first de- 
vised by Patrick Geddes, at Edinburgh, as far back as the 
1890’s. During the last twenty years it has been tried out, 
at the primary level by Caroline Pratt and Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, and at a more advanced level by John Gaus, in the 
experimental college at Wisconsin. The utilization of regional 
material has now been made the subject of an excellent mono- 
graph, many-sided and exhaustive, by a group at Stanford 
headed by Professors Hanna and Hand. 

About the regional survey two main facts should be noted: 
facts that distinguish it from purely verbal or schematic 
attempts at synthesis. The first fact is that the introduction 
to orderly knowledge comes directly from the student’s ob- 
servation of, and participation in, the activities of man and 
nature. Some writers, like H. G. Wells, have expressed the 
hope of achieving a common background and a coherent point 
of view through some vast encyclopedic massing of specialists’ 
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contributions. ‘This impulse has doubtless been responsible 
for various collaborative textbooks and for the general orien- 
tation courses that are now appearing in our schools and col- 
leges. But although much good comes from these efforts, the 
method has a serious defect: that is, it proceeds from results 
already given, results wholly external to the student’s expe- 
rience, whereas what is needed is a unified approach, in terms 
of the process of study, rather than a unified result through 
the mere systematic massing of already formulated knowledge. 
Do not misunderstand me: regional survey is not something 
to be added to an already crowded curriculum. It is rather 
(potentially) the backbone of a drastically revised method of 
study, in which every aspect of the sciences and the arts is 
ecologically related from the bottom up, in which they connect 
directly and constantly in the student’s experience of his region 
and his community. Regional survey must begin with the 
infant’s first exploration of his dooryard and his neighbor- 
hood; it must continue to expand and deepen, at every succes- 
sive stage of growth, until the student is capable of seeing 
and experiencing, above all, of relating and integrating and 
directing more and more separate parts of his environment, 
hitherto unnoticed or dispersed. Social action, in a balanced 
society, rests upon this sort of balanced understanding. 
There is another important attribute of the regional survey 
that distinguishes it from more specialized kinds of field study. 
Each part of the environment, when studied momentarily by 
itself for the sake of clarity and orderly definition, is cor- 
related with every other part of the environment not merely 
in space but in time: not merely by association but by filiation. 
Thus historical survey complements regional survey. This is 
a necessary corrective to what one may call, in diplomatic 
parlance, unilateral and unitemporal thinking. Thanks to 
the methods originally developed in seventeenth century 
science, we now have ample intellectual means for dealing 
with single areas of experience, with isolated sets of facts; 
and such thinking has immeasurably increased our power over 
the forces of nature. But we are incapable of dealing effec- 
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tively by this method with interrelated and implicated objects; 
and this means that we are incapable of dealing with the real 
world and achieving rational power over the forces of society. 
For in communities, associations, regions, groups, personal- 
ities, the facts of interrelation are as primordial as the parts 
that are related; and the specific pattern that emerges has a 
reality no less significant than the fiber and color of the 
individual threads. 

Finally, let me call attention to one further fact about the 
regional survey that distinguishes it from specialized investiga- 
tion in narrower fields: it includes the facts of man’s life and 
activities as the culminating point in the study of nature itself. 
The structure of society and the dynamic processes of human 
history, the world of culture as conditioned by nature and the 
world of nature as modified by human culture, enter into this 
final picture. The knowledge of where people live, what they 
do, how they feel and express themselves, what types of asso- 
ciation they form, in what realm their fantasies play, is an 
integral part of the regional survey: like self-knowledge, like 
the appraisal and direction of the personality—which is in 
effect the subjective, individual aspect of the regional survey— 
such knowledge must begin at home. One cannot start too 
young on such a survey; one cannot push it too far or carry 
it on too long. Comte’s great formula is implicit in the 
method of the regional survey: See to foresee: foresee to pro- 
vide. (Voir pour prévoir: prévoir pour pouvoir.) 

Regional survey itself is a program of acting and doing, 
as well as knowing: it utilizes the student’s personal interests 
and places them in a common frame, which puts them in a 
more significant relation to neighboring interests. Regional 
survey carries with it, as part of its method, the habit of think- 
ing interrelatedly and acting cooperatively: it makes the fact 
of society real in practice as well as constant in thought. And 
this in turn breaks down the disabling breach between facts 
and values, between past conditions and future possibilities. 
Rational coordination and rational planning, with widespread 
participation at every stage of the process, constitute the only 
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alternative to arbitrary compulsion; for a society in which 
social needs are uppermost cannot be run by random private 
efforts. Because regional survey is a study of social processes 
and activities, it leads inevitably to critical revaluations, and 
finally to the formation of policies, plans, and projects that 
will alter the existing situation. A generation that had really 
grasped its region and its community would know what to do 
about them. It is ignorance—ignorance of goals and pur- 
poses as well as ignorance of conditions—that handicaps 
desire. 

Note here that the need for social balance inevitably re- 
verses the place of the physical and the social sciences, even as 
it changes the focus of leadership from the province of the 
private businessman, seeking profits, to the sphere of the 
public servant, seeking the common good. Instead of continu- 
ing to accord primacy to the physical sciences, with their 
almost infinite capacity for suggesting fresh mechanical inven- 
tions and their complete innocence of social motive—instead 
of this we must give primacy to the biological and social 
sciences. An active knowledge of the social environment and 
of the behavior of men in social partnership, their needs, their 
drives, their impulses, their dreams, is just as indispensable 
for working our new social order as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic was for those trained to capitalism. And so equally 
the arts of society—the art of politics, the arts of purposive 
behavior and significant communication, must become the main 
field for new inventions. What we need today is not so much 
a moratorium on mechanical inventions as a large-scale trans- 


fer of interest and of personal talent to the fields of com- 
munity and personality. 


MANUAL EXPERIENCE AND AESTHETIC EXPRESSION 


So far I have been discussing the need to devise conceptual 
and scientific instruments appropriate for dealing with the 
complicated social conditions that confront us: I have gone 
into these matters further in two of my books, on technics 
and on cities; and I have discussed the education reference of 
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the regional survey in a paper published in a Bulletin of the 
University of the State of New York (No. 1143). 

But even if I must trespass for a moment on Dr. Prescott’s 
particular field, I must point out that the social discipline we 
seek must be worked out, at the same time, in the education 
of the personaliy. Here I come to the very core of the 
teacher’s social responsibility. It is important that he should 
understand his civilization and his community in all their 
concrete diversities and unities. It is important that the con- 
cept of society and organism should be fundamental to his 
systematic thought. But it is also important, in this new 
regime, that the teacher, as the public servent par excellence, 
should exemplify the social man. It is the teacher who must 
first of all be educated into the opposite of the barbarized 
Teilmensch, or subdivided man, who as soldier, industrialist, 
financier, or scholastic specialist, has reigned over capitalist 
society. 

The fragmentary man, concentrating upon some narrow 
proficiency, eager for power in the form of riches or direct 
command over other men, was a product of capitalist and 
militarist ideals. He was conjured into existence at a definite 
period in European history: he was trained to command, not 
to cooperate; to obey, not to participate. Full men would 
not work well as cogs in the factory, the bureaucracy, or the 
army; their very potentialities stood in the way of their 
success. 

Now it seems to me that there were three places in par- 
ticular where the ideal of the whole man was lost in our 
program of education. The first loss occurred as early as 
the Renaissance: it was the displacement of manual skill and 
the daily discipline of manual effort in the training of the so- 
called educated man. The inability to work with his hands 
became a point of pride among the educated classes. In the 
meanwhile, a sort of surrogate labor in the form of sport 
came to take the place of manual activity; but by that very 
fact labor was made trivial and play itself lost its special 
quality of being irresponsibly aimless. 
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The restoration of manual labor as a daily discipline should, 
I believe, stand high in any attempt at social integration. 
Already, psychiatrists have come to realize the uses of car- 
pentry, weaving, painting, modelling, and gardening in the 
cure of nervous disorders; and it is time to realize that, as 
great teachers from St. Benedict onward have recognized, it 
is perhaps equally important in the prevention of disorder. 
In active manual labor the body becomes well exercised, the 
hand and eye coordinated, the spirit accepts the discipline 
of routine, whilst in the concrete activity itself—a bed of 
flowers, a path hewn through the woods, a rug or a cabinet— 
the worker achieves a result far more rewarding than the 
abstract numerical score that is the sole outcome of success 
in sport. Above all, in cooperative tasks, the worker achieves 
comradeship, and he thereby widens his understanding of all 
the humbler modes of getting a livelihood. 

In Europe, some of these ends were achieved through com- 
pulsory military service in the army. And there were pioneer 
educators, like Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy, who, perceiving the 
educational value of work discipline and work comradeship, 
founded the labor camp movement in Germany to give these 
modes of behavior a higher social content. In America, in 
what may turn out to be one of the most fruitful educational 
experiments of our time, that of Frank Lloyd Wright’s school 
for young architects at Taliessin, the daily work in garden, 
household, and field plays no small part in the teaching. At 
the secondary level, work camps like that of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society in New York, are beginning to make a similar 
contribution. 

This kind of labor must not be confused either with the 
older academic schemes of manual training or with the sort of 
shop experience sometimes provided in engineering schools. 
Our primary concern with manual discipline is a humanistic 
and cultural one. One of its most useful by-products, how- 
ever, jwould be its giving the teacher greater insight into the 
economic activities and the social usages of farm and factory 
and household, whereas—unless poverty has driven him to 
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other spheres of work—the teacher’s life-experiences unfortu- 
ately tend to make him at home only in classroom and ofice— 
a clerk among other clerks. 

The next place where we have lost balance is in the rela- 
tion of inwardly conditioned to outwardly conditioned activ- 
ities. Our whole civilization has become patently extro- 
verted: we ascribe to our thoughts and feelings a lower order 
of reality than we do physical objects and external organiza- 
tions. Our capitalistic culture, indeed, was the work of men 
who had given up the hope of achieving holiness, beatitude, 
or beauty, in order to conquer the forces of nature and master 
the external world. ‘The mechanical arts flourished in this 
transformation. But the work of the humane arts was pro- 
gressively emptied of meaning and social dignity. All that 
was intimate, personal, non-utilitarian, all that concerned the 
poet and the painter, the musician and the gardener, the friend 
and the lover, all that arose out of an inner life of fantasy and 
dream, was regarded both by the businessman and the natural 
scientist as essentially discreditable. 

In the light of our extrovert philosophy, the subjective was 
the equivalent of the unreal, or even worse, of a neurotic fail- 
ure to face reality. 

In restoring the balanced personality, capable of giving 
heed to all the dimensions of social experience, it is important, 
it seems to me, to restore the balance between the outer world 
and the inner world. Instead of taking the capitalist disparage- 
ment of subjective modes for granted—as if capitalism, itself 
were not riddled with dubious subjectivity—we must be care- 
ful to place no higher value upon fact-finding, acquisition, 
external activity than we do upon the inner responses of con- 
templation, fantasy-building, evaluation, and expression. The 
great task of the expressive arts is to socialize this otherwise 
private inner world: to bring it out into the open and to 
project it in forms that have quick meaning for other men. 

During the last century we have done much to build up 
the orderly, rational, fact-finding, emotionally equable person- 
ality. We have rigorously trained people to displace their 
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emotional reactions, to overcome their ingrained prejudices, 
sacrifice their pet wishes, conceal their desires: we have created 
on an unbelievable scale people who accept with becoming 
modesty the objective conditions laid down by nature and 
society. But there is a sense in which this emotionless moral 
neutrality is a sterilizing device: a device opposed to creative 
expression and confident constructive activity. 

Those who are most adept in displacing themselves lack 
precisely the emotional impetus that gives rise to new goals 
and to new fulfillments not provided in the immediate situa- 
tion. Such people regard the will-to-create as essentially im- 
modest. Aware of all the tangled intellectual complexities 
that fact-finding itself reveals, desiring to know rather than to 
do, these passive individuals distrust the quick syntheses and 
brilliant shortcuts that the artist always makes in proceeding 
from reflection to action. For these people, there is an 
element of impudence, even of charlatanry, in the character- 
istic habits of the painter, the arhcitect, or the statesman, for 
the latter, if they are good at all, always have the faculty of 
building better than they know. In the political field, some 
of the strength of fascism undoubtedly derives from its legi- 
timate criticism of the feeble desires, the deep-seated self- 
distrust, that this neutral type of personality—the very para- 
gon of the academic virtues—exhibits when he is faced with 
the responsibility for any kind of action. 

And here is why the expressive arts have a particular mes- 
sage for our generation. For a great part of the work that 
needs to be done, whether in building cities or in recasting 
social institutions is of a formative nature. Mere knowledge, 
mere fact-fiinding, mere technical skill will not lead to these 
new forms: they will lead only to some minor modification of 
past forms. If our social order is to achieve balance, if 
rational men are to create an alternative to the barbarous 
fantasies and irrational goals of the fascists, it/will necessarily 
be the work of people who have a robust inner life: confidence 
in the validity of their dreams and projects. It will be the 
creative expression of people who are capable of giving form 
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to their social needs as completely as the artist creates, out of 
the chaos of experience, a painting, a poem, or a symphony. 
Social invention is by its very nature closer to these aesthetic 
activities than it is to mechanical invention; and if society 
itself is to become, as it were, a work of art, that is a product 
of deliberate human effort and creative contrivance, we must 
not be content to leave the field of expression to the nursery 
school, and then to see it dwindle progressively as the student 
matures. 


PoLITICAL ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


I come now to one final place that has been seriously 
neglected, the culture of the social man: a key position. Here 
we must correct a weakness that has long been visible in edu- 
cation, and above all in the education of the teacher. Though 
we have made many diverse (but on the whole feeble) at- 
tempts to train for citizenship, we have rested too easily con- 
tent with the addition of new courses, or with a damnably 
iterative emphasis on the bare concept of democracy. But we 
have so far failed to break down the fundamental contradic- 
tion that threatens our potential democracy, and that is, the 
present partition between private and public life. We have 
failed to correct even symbolically the state of unbalance that 
exists between these two phases of the human personality. 

Now belief in the sacredness of private property and the 
private personality appeared at the same time. It was part 
of that general gift of privacy that came in with the seven- 
teenth century and resulted in the private house, the private 
bedchamber, and private activities generally: part of that 
politically irresponsible life which was left to the subject of 
the absolute despot, once his privileges as a citizen and a 
member of a guild had been reduced or taken away altogether. 

Even when the republican movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury recaptured political responsibilities, the habits of privacy 
persisted. So it has come about that the major portion of 
each citizen’s day is still devoted to private activities: his 
individual work, his individual family. Effective participa- 
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tion in the guidance of the community is reserved for election 
day, while social service and education of any sort is at best 
a sporadic matter—a call to jury duty or a demand to serve 
on a local committee for raising charitable funds. 

Now the first thing for us to realize is that the type of 
social economy we are creating will demand far more constant 
political activity on the part of the individual citizen. The 
sole alternative to repressive regimentation, whether by a per- 
sonal despot or by an impersonal but equally tyrannical and 
irresponsible “‘system” is steady, unrelaxing participation. In 
any organic community, public life will necessarily embrace at 
least half a citizen’s existence; it cannot be otherwise. 

Unless public activity embraces this large area, we shall all 
be subjected to a servile absolutism, which will place all effec- 
tive direction in the hands of a distant administrative bureau- 
cracy; and through sheer burden of detail this bureaucracy will 
not be able to perform even its useful functions of coordina- 
tion and standardization. But the great meaning of modern 
machine production, as a means of release, here appears with 
all its profound promise. Its meaning does not come mainly 
from its capacity to supply more goods than ever before: if 
that were all, mankind might exceed its optimum demand and 
die of overeating, luxury, and boredom. No: the great mean- 
ing of mechanization is the fulfillment of our most pressing 
political want: the need for leisure. Only an economically 
secure leisured class can serve as enlightened and incorruptible 
public servants; and only through the disciplined political use 
of leisure can a democracy that includes millions function as 
such, except in name. Our very success in socially utilizing 
the immense power of the machine rests on this political trans- 
fer of power. Without it, even communist regimes must be 
despotic, and the class struggle will continue, with office- 
holders and bureaucrats serving instead of capitalists and 
financiers. 

Plainly, it may be necessary to keep politics out of the 
schools, in order to prevent their being used as a football for 
partisan interests. But it is simply impossible, if we are to 
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build up a social order advantageous to life, to keep the 
schools out of politics. For the school, first and last, is\ the 
modern institutional organization for interpreting “social 
change and for converting brute compulsion and arbitrary 
routine into rational, enlightened, and purposive participation 
and control. 

From ancient Greece one gets perhaps the clearest image 
of the alternative political roles of the teacher: the regressive 
or the progressive role. One picture is that of the servile 
Greek pedagogue, a house-slave, one degree perhaps above 
the cook in social reputability: the pedagogue handing down 
by rote the prescribed forms of the past. The other is that 
ot Socrates, challenging the old gods, examining the institu- 
tional basis of Athenian life, and seeking to guide the changes 
taking place: passing on, first to Plato, then through him to 
Aristotle and a whole school of minor men, the conceptions 
of man’s responsibility for self-knowledge and for communal 
guidance: conceptions that have renewed validity, in other 
terms, today. 

-As the servile pedagogue, the American teacher need 
merely keep close to his classroom, fill out his reports punctu- 
ally, follow the prescribed syllabus of studies, and in general 
not go out of his way to court trouble. The more readily he 
can by his habits of thought, language, and actions resemble 
the petty businessmen of his community the more secure will 
be his position. 

The role of Socrates, on the other hand, calls for courage 
and audacious initiative. For it means that the teacher must, 
up to the limit of his capacities and opportunities, have a 
fresh vision of the world of landscapes and cities and social 
institutions. This is the world that, ultimately, must inform 
every aspect of his teaching: and this is the world that his 
teaching will help to form anew, to re-form, to transform. 
On one hand he must be capable of responding to the social 
environment as a whole, understanding and feeling all man’s 
social dilemmas and social purposes; on the other hand he 
must help to create balanced personalities, capable of handling 
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life more or less deftly at any point, capable of giving an 
integrated—and therefore fully energized—response to the 
challenge of any particular situation. 

As a representative of the social and spiritual forces in his 
community, the teacher in our age has now the role that the 
clergy alone once fulfilled in the congregations that founded 
New England. Potentially, the teacher’s part can be even 
more decisive. But to fulfill this role he must not relapse into 
the meek pedagogue: he must become once more the Socratic 
gadfly, stirring up a noble discontent, not merely providing 
the tools for change but awakening the desire for a life in 
which the cash nexus and the profit motive have been ex- 
changed for a more cooperative bond and for a more humanly 
creative goal. 

Active participation in political life, at every level, then, is 
not merely becoming to the teacher: I should say that the 
failure to participate almost disables him from serving as a 
teacher, since to that extent he sets a feeble, unworthy ex- 
ample as the citizen of a democratic state. In his own pro- 
fessional association and union, in Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and in larger community enterprises the teacher must 
be ready to give the lead. I know the administrator’s objec- 
tion to such activities: that they are bound to arouse external 
opposition. But the answer to this is that conflict and opposi- 
ion are an essential part of the social process. They are in- 
deed a condition of social growth. It is by reason of tensions, 
difficulties, thrusting and resisting wills\ that situations de- 
velop both within the personality and within the group whose 
resolution sets free new energy and releases new meanings. 
Conflict must not be avoided. The only need is to discipline 
it, humanize it, translate it to higher levels, and above all 
keep from pressing the ultimate decision by a mere display of 
brute force. 

If the transition to a more balanced economy and a more 
organic social order is to be effected, it will not be achieved 
without raising, again and again, a strong determined oppo- 
sition on the part of those who cling, often vindictively, often 
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irrationally, often with neurotic violence, to the culture that 
isin decay. Because frustration and fear are widespread, this 
kind of opposition exists in alarming amounts today. Such 
conflict will not always end happily for the teacher. Did not 
the greatest of teachers have to drink the cup of hemlock 
when he offended his fellow citizens by his challenge to their 
ancient beliefs? 

That example brings out a fact | would further emphasize 
—the necessity to develop in the morale of the teacher today 
something closely approaching the heroic. For none of the 
changes that are necessary, if our society is to be saved from 
degrading violence, will be possible without the daily exercise 
of a soldierly discipline and an heroic perseverance on the 
side of those who represent the rational, the organic, the 
human. Unless we are willing to give up our lives in the de- 
fense of civilization, we shall probably lose both our lives 
and our civilization. 

Timid people, slack-willed people, cagey people—let us 
confess it freely among ourselves—we have lured too many 
such people into the school system and have made their way 
too easy. Indeed we have even placed a premium upon their 
disabilities by masking them as valuable academic virtues. 
But the willingness to face dangers, to take risks, to endure 
hardships is something we cannot leave to gangsters and gun- 
men, to fascists and their armed agents of repression. The 
need of the present hour is to place people of steely will and 
unalterable courage in all those key positions against which 
barbarism and irrational violence make their earliest assault 

. and first of all, therefore, in our schools and colleges, 
upon whose untrammeled functioning the very hope of a 
peaceful transition to a post-capitalistic, post-militaristic era 
must be based. 


SUMMARY 


Let me briefly sum up. The teacher, to accept his social 
responsibilities in the world today, must understand the 
nature of the present crisis. He must assist in the trans- 
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formation of a social order based upon expansion, power, 
profit, one-sided private initiative, into a social order based 
upon symbiosis: a cooperative sharing of the means of life, 
toward the fullest possible development of both personality 
and community. Understanding the pressing need for balance 
and integration in this symbiotic order, those responsible for 
teacher education must introduce the concept of wholeness, 
many-sidedness, interrelatedness in every part of the teacher’s 
curriculum and discipline. The restoration of manual effort 
and of the expressive arts, as an integral part of both a re- 
newed social life and a revised curriculum, becomes impera- 
tive; for society is not merely a fact to be studied, but a 
medium for living. And the aim of teaching, therefore, is not 
to produce systematic sociologists but representative social 
men: political animals in the fullest sense of Aristotle’s word. 
Such social discipline places the teacher in the very forefront 
of the effort to combat the irrational forces that are now from 
within and without, threatening civilization. Through the 
focusing of this many-sided social experience, through con- 
fident invention in the social arts, comes the hope of creating 
a balanced society, capable of maintaining and renewing itself, 
capable of enriching and deepening man’s common heritage. 
In achieving this order, I say again, our critical choice is that 
between the dictator and the educator. And this again de- 
pends upon whether the teacher is as eager for social responsi- 
bility as the dictator is eager for political conquest and per- 
sonal power. Safety for the teacher does not lie in evading 
the choice: safety and service lie in his willingness to play his 
social part and to follow it through in all its ramifications. 





The Growth of Teachers in Service’ 
By ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


- IS now quite generally known, there are to be con- 


ducted during the next three and one-half years, in 

some thirty-four institutions and school systems 
throughout the United States, studies and experiments in 
teacher education that promise to be of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the future of education in this country. The 
project is under the direction of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education. There are 
to be fourteen school systems included in the program. These 
schools will be concerned principally with the growth of 
teachers in service and will deal with ways and means of 
promoting that objective. 

With no desire to anticipate in any way the outcomes of 
these studies and experiments, certain fundamental concepts 
in relation to this whole subject of growth of teachers in serv- 
ice should be considered if progress is to be made. The prob- 
lems incident to growth in service are not unique to teaching. 
The other professions, especially such types of service as are 
represented by the various branches of medicine and law, are 
equally concerned with similar problems. 

Just as with the practice of medicine, although in varying 
degree and type, the young person who has studied in a 
teacher education institution has acquired the fundamental 
facts, knowledge, and skills essential to teaching. However, 
before he has been out in the field very long new facts and 
knowledge have been added to what he learned in school and 
new skills have been developed beyond those that he acquired 
there. One of the greatest recognized problems of the medi- 
cal profession is that of keeping its practitioners informed 


* This article is an expansion of some informal remarks made on the subject 
by Dr. Stoddard at the June 1939 meeting of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education. 
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concerning latest developments and able to practice the skills 
incident thereto. ‘There is often a great lag between the body 
of knowledge and skills of this profession and their practice 
out in the field. Every effort is being made by the profession 
to remedy this difficulty and there is evidence that it is being 
done quite successfully. However, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that this problem is still unsolved even in such an 
objective area of service as medicine. 

All that has been said, and more that could have been 
added, in reference to the profession of medicine is equally 
true in the profession of education. If some method could 
be devised immediately to bring the level of all of our schools 
up to that of the best schools, what a change would result in 
the educational service in this country! But the lag between 
our best and that which is practiced in so many places is so 
great as to be almost appalling. It should be emphasized 
that progress is made in bringing together theory and prac- 
tice, or the science of knowledge and its application, only 
through a continuous program of growth in service. That 
is, One cannot receive his training in one decade and then after 
a period of one or two decades go back to school and study 
again, and keep abreast of the developments within the teach- 
ing profession. It is only through a constant understanding 
and an adaptation to the changing and enlarging body of 
knowledge and techniques involved in the profession of edu- 
cation that significant growth takes place. 

It should be understood that, when the subject of the growth 
of teachers in service is being considered, all professional 
workers in connection with the schools must be included within 
the scope of the word “teacher.” There is little to be gained 
in thinking about the growth of classroom teachers in service 
unless everyone concerned either directly or indirectly with 
the processes of instruction is growing also. It is tragic to 
find classroom teachers trying to grow in service when they are 
serving with a superintendent, principals, and supervisors who 
are not growing. In fact, such a condition is probably even 
more tragic than one in which the superintendent is growing 
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and the classroom teachers are static. The superintendent is 
in a more strategic position to remedy the situation involving 
lack of growth on the part of the teachers than are the teachers 
to remedy a situation where the superintendent has stopped 
growing. 

Another concept that is even more important is that people 
do not grow in service because of something that is done to 
them by some one else. They grow as a result of what they 
are able to do of, by, and for themselves. 

Programs to promote growth of teachers in service have 
usually consisted largely of lectures to teachers, of institutes 
arranged to give points of view to them, of demonstrations 
held before them, of summer school courses taught to them, 
and of supervision carried on in their behalf. In other words, 
growth is supposed to come because of some application from 
without. Sometimes growth does result; more often it does 
not. In fact, there is something contrary to the dignity of 
teaching in a democracy in the idea that growth comes as a 
result of outside imposition. Of course, occasionally, these 
outwardly applied programs do result in some inward expres- 
sion of one’s own self, and to that extent real growth may 
result. 

It is a well-known psychological fact that the best growth 
takes place when the individual joins as a participant in initiat- 
ing and planning the conditions that inspire the growth and 
continues to participate in all its processes. This means that 
programs of real growth in service are of, by, and for the 
people involved. It is not enough that the programs be of 
and by some one else, even though for the teachers; but the 
teachers themselves should participate in the whole program, 
from one end to the other. Of course nothing new is in- 
volved in this statement. It is simply a re-application of the 
modern theory of learning. Education is always a process 
of growth from within and takes place most effectively if the 
learner plays an intimate part in its every step. 

In many school systems the procedure of using all of the 
school personnel, either directly or through representatives, 
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has been adopted to promote growth. But this is not enough; 
in fact, it is scarcely a beginning. What is really fundamental 
is that the whole school program be conducted on a participa- 
tory basis. The problems of curriculum development, ad- 
ministration, supervision, and classroom teaching should all be 
dealt with through cooperative endeavor. Under this plan, 
which is gaining headway in an increasing number of school 
systems, there is no distinction between the regular program 
of the schools and the program designed to promote growth 
in service. ‘The two are intimately related to one another 
and the growth takes place from intelligent participation in 
the development and conduct of a progressing school pro- 
gram. ‘There are lectures, courses, conferences, institutes, 
and so on, but they are of a different type from the old form. 
They become an integral part of the process of dealing with 
the regular problems of the school and are so planned as to 
contribute to the solution of these problems. In other words, 
where the school system is organized on a participating, demo- 
cratic basis, growth in service results from the very processes 
of participation themselves and is not something apart to be 
attained by a separate program especially designed for that 
purpose. 

It may be well at this point to suggest the idea that teacher 
education really should not be considered as consisting of two 
separate and distinct stages, pre-service and in-service. The 
pre-service period of education should merge gradually into 
the in-service. ‘The school systems should have a part in the 
institutional phase of the education of the teacher. The in- 
stitutions in which the original education takes place should 
never entirely withdraw from the process of in-service educa- 
tion as far as the individual teachers are concerned. More- 
over, there should be a much closer relationship constantly 
between the schools and teacher education institutions than is 
usually the case. 

The teacher in service should be surrounded with such 
conditions as will inspire her to a continuous readjustment of 
her procedures and techniques to meet ever expanding and 
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enlarging horizons of knowledge and skills. Her growth 
should be an on-going process that has no distinct parts. 
Theoretically the last days of service of the teacher should be 
her most efficient ones. It is well to repeat here that every- 
thing that has been said about the teacher applies equally to 
all who deal with the processes of instruction, directly or in- 
directly. 

This is not the place to attempt to outline a program of in- 
service education. However, this much might be said. It 
is unlikely that, in the future, teachers of experience, working 
under the right kind of school conditions, will go back to 
teacher education institutions to take part in the usual type of 
learning programs. It is unlikely that teachers will feel that 
every now and then they should go to summer school or take 
sabbatical leave for more courses in education on the old basis. 
Very frequently the courses offered to the teachers who return 
for further study are neither inspiring nor helpful. The 
mistake is usually made of placing these experienced teachers 
in classes with young people who are just beginning to study 
education and who should be receiving quite different types of 
learning opportunities. There is nothing quite so humiliating 
for teachers of experience as to go back to regular types of 
college courses in education and to be subjected once again 
to the rigorous requirements of subject matter assignments 
with their examinations and marks and other artificial stimula- 
tions still found in so many of our teacher education institu- 
tions. 

The day is rapidly passing when the efficiency of teachers 
can be raised from such artificial rewards as increases in 
salaries, opportunities for promotions, and the like. Present 
programs for the recognition of teachers in service are based 
largely on much the same kind of system of prizes and awards 
that still prevail in our plan of examining and marking and 
promoting the pupils. Better schools are rapidly finding more 
effective means for challenging pupil learning. Better schools 
are rapidly devising that kind of environment in which teachers 
can participate in helping to provide situations in which they 
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can grow and that are intimately connected with the work 
itself. 

What is needed, and undoubtedly what will be provided 
very generally within the near future, are opportunities for 
experienced teachers to study together in groups on problems 
of common concern, under the splendid leadership that is pro- 
vided in our teacher education institutions but capitalized so 
poorly in so many instances. Some hint of the new type of 
experience for teachers in service is to be found in the work- 
shops that have been conducted in various places during the 
last few summers, although it is very likely and desirable that 
the workshop idea will change very decidedly in some respects 
to correct some of its present faults. 

It may be desirable to expand somewhat the idea of partici- 
pation discussed in the paragraphs above, since it has been 
advocated that the highest form of growth in service comes 
from a general plan of participation on the part of all school 
employees. 

There are various types of educational service carried on 
in the schools, such as the custodial, the administrative, the 
supervisory, the teaching. It is often erroneously assumed 
that each of these functions is the sole responsibility of an 
individual or group, while as a matter of fact all of them 
characterize in varying degrees the service of every person 
working in the schools. For instance, any teacher must attend 
to certain custodial duties, has many administrative responsi- 
bilities, and supervises the work of others most of the day. 
Thus teachers may be administrators, just as administrators 
may be teachers. 

Some confusion exists both in the practice and in the philos- 
ophy of education because of a failure to distinguish between 
the development of administrative policy and the measures 
which must be taken to give effect to policies after they have 
been formulated and agreed upon. Also, the mistake is often 
made of assuming that the board of education and the special 


administrative officers are the only ones concerned with policy 
making. 
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Of course, the final authority as to administrative and other 
policy in a school system is the board of education, subject 
ultimately to the will of the people. However, the board 
frequently delegates this authority in certain areas to its 
executive officer, the superintendent. When an attempt is 
made, as it should be everywhere, to capitalize the creative 
thinking of the whole staff, some plan should be provided for 
the participation of all the school personnel in policy making, 
under the leadership of the superintendent. This should not 
be a mere form but should be based upon a willingness on the 
part of all to give effect to the policies formulated through 
cooperative deliberation. 

After policies are once adopted, every worker in the school 
system has his respective administrative responsibilities for 
making the policies effective. Some teachers deal with certain 
phases of the administration of the policy in the classroom; 
others in the auditorium, lunchroom, or halls; still others on 
the playground. The principal is responsible for those phases 
having to do with the whole school, the superintendent with 
the whole system. Whenever any one of the three attempts 
to usurp the function of either or both of the other two, chaos 
and inefficiency result. 

This concept of the distribution of administrative duties, 
that once a policy is formulated and approved every person 
in the whole staff has his respective and distinct responsibilities 
in connection with carrying the policy into effect, involves 
neither regimentation nor violation of individual or group 
rights. ‘The remedy for fascism in school organization is 
not communism, but rather the application of the democratic 
procedure. Many school systems have already devised plans, 
similar to the one outlined above, for capitalizing the intelli- 
gence of the whole staff. It is believed that better schools are 
not only the first result but also the last, because such a pro- 
gram provides the best method yet devised for promoting the 
constant growth in service of all who participate. 

It is hoped that in these studies and experiments to be con- 
ducted during the next three and one-half years all those 
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persons connected with the fourteen school systems, partici- 
pating either directly or through representatives, will have 
much to do in planning the studies and experiments and will 
be constantly in touch with developments—in fact, will be 
responsible for much that is developed. The biggest contribu- 
tion that could come from the whole project would be that 
teachers, again using the term in the broad sense, would learn 
how to grow in service through participation in processes of 
these experiments and studies. 

The word “participation” has been used frequently in this 
article and this has been so deliberately. The word involves 
in its meaning much of the significance of that great surge 
toward an understanding of the philosophy of democracy and 
the practice of that philosophy that is taking place in the 
schools of this country. When this movement toward the 
democratization of our schools really gets under way, it will 
not be necessary to talk so much about the growth of teachers 
in service because the process will take place automatically. 











International Intellectual Cooperation 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


S I WRITE this article I am returning from an inter- 
A national conference on intellectual cooperation in 
Geneva. A few feet outside my cabin door the bulletin 
board announces to a milling group of craning and anxious 
passengers, ‘‘Peace in Europe dangles by a thread.” It would 
seem that the atmosphere would not be conducive to an ex- 
hilarating and hopeful description of the possibilities for 
world understanding. Yet so long as there is peace there is 
hope, and even if worse comes to worst the whole sorry mess 
must end again sometime. In other words, this is no time— 
there is never any time—when those who believe that world 
peace comes only through mutual understanding should relax 
their efforts. I shall write this article therefore, first, to 
record some of the very important efforts which have been 
under way, and, second, to stimulate a little more understand- 
ing among my readers as to the role which the United States 
has been playing in all this affair which, for want of a better 
name, has been called “International Intellectual Coopera- 
tion.”’ I hope it may be useful soon rather than at some dis- 
tant date, after another devastating world conflict. 

As one may easily surmise, the term “International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation” is one of those French phrases which 
defies translation into English. It implies mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation by the people of each nation as to the 
history, civilization, art, literature, customs, and ideals of all 
other nations on the theory that knowledge and appreciation 
of one another will produce that tolerance which is the only 
basis for international good will and peace. The term has 
been applied specifically to the work of the International 
Committee under the League of Nations, but it is equally 
applicable to the work of many other international organiza- 
tions which have carried on allied activities. 
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Necessary to an understanding of all recent efforts at inter- 
national intellectual cooperation is an appreciation of the fact 
that for many years previous to the World War a great variety 
of efforts had been developing, most of which in a sense came 
to a culmination at or shortly after the Peace of Versailles. 
The most conspicuous of these efforts were the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation under the League, the 
International Bureau of Education, the various international 
student organizations, the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, a whole host of professional organizations 
such as the International Council of Scientific Unions and the 
International Museums Office, and many others too numerous 
to mention. An intimate understanding of the work of all 
these international organizations can scarcely be compre- 
hended by any one individual. In recent years a number of 
them have attained a certain loose coordination of their work 
through what is known as the Joint Committee for Major 
International Associations. 

In practically all efforts toward peaceful changes the United 
States was in the earlier years a conspicuous leader. Indeed 
there has long been in the United States an ardent desire to 
facilitate world peace and a sincere belief that all those activi- 
ties comprehended in the term “intellectual cooperation” are 
a necessary basis to attain it. Unfortunately, however, the 
long and rancorous senatorial debate over the League of 
Nations and the ultimate decision to refrain from membership 
in it, together with the unsettled state of affairs in Europe 
since the peace treaty, have had the effect in the United States 
not only of encouraging independent political action in world 
affairs but of discouraging all official efforts to participate in 
most forms of international intellectual cooperation even 
though they are of nonpolitical character. A part of this 
situation is due to hopeless apathy, part of it to the peculiar 
character of our government, but most of it to a desire for 
the world to right itself before the United States again be- 
comes a party even in matters of international intellectual 
cooperation. One can easily understand a national policy of 
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independent political action. It is not easy to understand how 
we in the United States, who profess to believe in education 
as a necessary basis for mutual understanding, can be satisfied 
with the role which during the past twenty years we have 
played in international intellectual cooperation. 

As I sat this summer in the commodious and well appointed 
conference room which had been set aside for the annual meet- 
ing of the International Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in the League of Nations building my eyes presently fell 
on a large fresco painting at the head of the room showing 
a sail boat containing five young ladies in classical attire. One 
or two of them seemed to be vaguely pointing the direction 
in which they should go, another was interested in arranging 
her hair; no one was looking after the rudder. I could not 
help but wonder whether the nations of the world were not 
at present much in the same situation as those thoughtless 
women. I can’t imagine they got anywhere before a storm 
broke. Could we get somewhere before the storm broke? 

As I gradually recoverd from my contemplation as to what 
happened to the women and what might shortly happen to 
the world, I realized with something of a chill that there were 
not so many of us present as I had seen in earlier meetings of 
the committee. To be sure, Germany had not for several 
years figured in the committee’s work. But to it had now been 
added the empty seats of Italy, Japan, Spain, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia, together with most of the South American 
countries. Some of them, to be sure, Japan for example, had 
not withdrawn from the committee’s work even though they 
had withdrawn from the League, but the comparatively small 
attendance was naturally a bit disconcerting. 

At present, therefore, the committee consists primarily of 
representatives from Great Britain, France, an unofficial 
representative from the United States, representatives from 
a few South American countries, and a group of smaller 
countries mostly in Europe, such as Holland, Belgium, Poland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Rumania, 
and Hungary. In all, seventeen countries including China, 
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India, and Egypt were represented at this annual meeting of 
the committee. 

The International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
was set up by the League as one of the four technical organi- 
zations, the others being health, communications and transit, 
and economic and financial organizations. In 1926 the com- 
mittee, realizing the impossibility of making progress with 
the various matters before it without a substantial permanent 
agency to facilitate its work was successful in establishing 
under its direction the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, with headquarters in Paris. The French gov- 
ernment donated commodious quarters in the Palais Royal 
and an annual subsidy of two to three million francs for its 
support. A dozen or so other governments have contributed 
much smaller sums which have never totalled more than 
approximately one-fourth or one-third that supplied by the 
French government. Funds for special projects, such as the 
International Studies Conference, have been supplied by 
private foundations. Funds from the League itself have been 
conspicuously small and unimportant. 

One is immediately struck with the large number of sub- 
jects with which the International Committee and the Insti- 
tute have been dealing during the past fifteen years. Indeed 
the list is so long and impressive as to be misleading, inasmuch 
as actual international performance in the several areas has 
in recent years been restricted to a descreasing number of 
nations or to less vigorous application. Nevertheless the 
accomplishments have been much more important than gen- 
erally realized, and with a brighter international situation 
they illustrate very well the kind of arrangements which are 
necessary to bring about better international understanding. 

Better intellectual cooperation among nations is dependent 
upon the extent to which instruments of international com- 
munication between the various peoples of the world are avail- 
able and used. Surely, therefore, in the twentieth century 
there is no longer any excuse for lack of international under- 
standing when books without end rattle off the printing press, 
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when the daily newspaper is a common sight in so many homes, 
when a few cents will carry a letter to the ends of the earth, 
when the telephone and telegraph enable us to communicate 
with so large a part of the world in a few minutes, when a 
fat Eskimo on the top of the world can tune in his radio on 
world events, when the motion picture brings before one’s 
very eyes the life and events in faraway lands, and when travel 
itself is so cheap, convenient, and speedy. Truly it would 
seem as if science has provided us with all the avenues of 
international communication which the eye and the ear can 
use to enable us to appreciate life and culture in other 
countries. 

Therein of course lies the crux of our problem. To some 
these means of communication are denied by reason of primi- 
tive conditions, to others by lack of education, to others by 
governmental decree, and finally to others by the deliberate 
misuse of an instrument of communication for selfish national- 
istic purposes. In other words, until it is clear that these 
marvelous modern means of communication are to be used 
in the interest of truth and justice they may be the cause of 
more international misunderstanding rather than less. It is 
essential then that so far as possible they be harnessed in the 
cause of peace and good will and that there be the smallest 
number of international barriers to their free operation. 

It is to this task that the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation has been devoting itself during the 
past twenty years. It will therefore be appropriate to discuss 
seriatim a number of these means of communication to show 
what has been accomplished in making them freely and widely 
available. 

RADIO 


Carved in the coat of arms of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is this magnificent motto: ‘Nation Shall Speak 
Peace unto Nation.” What a grand opportunity there is to 
spread international understanding and good will through this 
marvelous means of communication. 

Yet no agency of international communication has been used 
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so extensively during the past few years to stir up international 
hatred and ill will as the radio. Italy has been snarling at 
the French in North Africa from her high-powered station 
at Bari. Until the recent agreement the Germans and the 
Russians filled the air with charges and counter charges against 
one another. From its powerful station at Zeesen the Ger- 
mans have been bombarding the world with Nazi propaganda 
in various languages. For some years indeed this radio war 
among dictatorships, communistic governments, and democ- 
racies has been so intense as to bid fair to break into open 
hostilities almost any day. 

What can be done about this radio war? The International 
Broadcasting Union was established in Geneva in 1925 to 
facilitate the study of broadcasting problems chiefly of a tech- 
nical character. Later the Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion carried on a number of studies which served as the basis 
for the International Convention Concerning the Use of 
Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace signed in September 1936 
and since ratified by twenty-six countries—ten of them during 
the past year. 

Under the terms of this convention the contracting powers 
agree to stop radio transmission detrimental to good inter- 
national understanding and ‘“‘of such a character as to incite 
the population of any territory to acts incompatible with the 
internal order or security” of other contracting powers. The 
transmission of “statements the incorrectness of which is or 
ought to be known to the persons responsible for the broad- 
cast” is also forbidden. The Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion is new engaged in the process of selecting individuals who 
are expected to settle such disagreements as may arise relative 
to the application of this convention. 

Similarly at Buenos Aires in December 1936 the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace passed 
resolutions favoring the establishment of periodical, conti- 
nental radio broadcasting, and further agreed to avoid any 
radio broadcasting that may disturb peaceful relations or 
wound the national sensibilities of listeners in other countries, 
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and finally to encourage radio broadcasting themes relative to 
the benefits of peace and the scientific, intellectual, and ma- 
terial progress of nations. 

The International Convention of 1936 and the Buenos 
Aires resolutions place the United States in a very embarrass- 
ing position. The people of the United States, with our 
magnificent radio systems, would like to join whole-heartedly 
in all these arrangements looking toward the building up of 
international good will. But so strong is the feeling against 
setting up any kind of facilities in the federal government 
which may be used for official propaganda or control of 
thought that it seems unlikely that any attempt will be made 
in the United States to adhere to the radio convention or 
similar agreements. 

Nevertheless the possibilities of the use of radio in the cause 
of international peace is a matter of great importance to the 
United States. The United States Office of Education has 
performed a fine public service by conducting several series 
of broadcasts, including two known as the “Brave New 
World” and “Americans All—Immigrants All” in which a 
number of incidents in the history and culture of Latin Amer- 
ican countries and the contributions of various national groups 
which make up our population have been dramatized for the 
instruction and pleasure of millions of American citizens. In 
contrast to what is going on in much of the rest of the world 
this kind of thing comes nearer attaining the motto ‘“‘Nation 
Shall Speak Peace unto Nation.’’ There should be a constant 
succession of such efforts through voluntary agencies in the 
United States. 


THe FitmM CONVENTION 


“Seeing is believing’”’ is an axiom that has long been gen- 
erally accepted. Hence the present strong emphasis on visual 
education of all types in the schools and the rapid develop- 
ments which are going on in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and the United States to make that most marvelous 
of all visual teaching devices, namely the motion picture, 
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available for instruction purposes as well as for amusement. 

‘Motion pictures,” declared Will H. Hays recently, ‘are 
friendly ambassadors as they travel from country to country 
introducing each nation to every other nation in sympathatic 
portrayal.” Early in the history of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation the possibilities for building up inter- 
national understanding through the exchange of motion pic- 
tures was appreciated. After due consideration a convention 
for facilitating the international circulation of films of an 
educational character resulted in October 1933. According 
to its terms each nation which was a party to the convention 
was to admit free of import duties from all other nations 
which had also ratified the convention, all films intended for 
school use and for vocational training and guidance and all 
films dealing with scientific or technical research, health, 
physical training, social welfare, and relief. 

The Italian government, at that time anxious to emulate 
the French in their support of the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, provided the funds for the support of the Inter- 
national Cinematographic Institute, which under the terms 
of the convention should administer the provisions of the con- 
vention and issue certificates for all films which were accepted 
and listed as entitled to free importation. 

Due to a variety of reasons the Cinematographic Institute 
led only a restricted existence for approximately three years, 
1935-37, and when the Italian government withdraw from 
the League of Nations toward the latter part of 1937 it was 
dismantled and suppressed. During that time it had issued 
certificates for only fifty-one educational motion pictures. 

For a time the film convention was entirely ir abeyance. 
Finally, following a diplomatic conference and appropriate 
action by the League, the functions of the Cinematographic 
Institute were transferred to the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation in September 1938. Revised regulations have been 
drawn up and accepted by the requisite number of countries 
and the film convention again went into effect in August 1939. 
Up to July 1, 1938 twenty-five countries had ratified the film 
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convention. During the past year four additional countries, 
including Great Britain, have ratified it. There is every 
reason now to believe, barring an international conflict, that 
the film convention for the free exchange of educational films 
will go into effective operation. 

What is the position of the United States in regard to this 
matter? In a temporary burst of official interest the United 
States signed the film convention in 1933 and sent delegates 
to an international conference on educational films held by 
the Cinematographic Institute in Rome the following year. 
But the Senate has never ratified the convention, due in part 
doubtless to the relatively ineffective manner in which the 
Rome Institute was conducted, and in part to increasing 
skepticism of all international arrangements. 

At the present time, however, there is no reason to doubt 
the effective operation of the film convention. From an edu- 
cational point of view it is extremely important that American 
schools and higher institutions be able to secure at the lowest 
possible cost the increasing number of films which would be 
exceedingly useful for their purposes. From a business point 
of view it would seem as if the American film industry would 
welcome the breaking down of those import barriers which 
at present discourage the importation of American films of 
an educational nature into other countries, including our 
neighbors in Latin America. It would seem, therefore, that 
no time should be lost in urging the United States Senate to 
consider and ratify the film convention. 


Books 


Books, magazines, and newspapers have for many decades 
been our chief purveyors of popular information. No other 
avenue of information has led into so many homes as the 
printed word. Moreover, what is set down in cold type has 
an impressive finality about it. It is therefore exceedingly 
important to know what books, if any, we read about our 
neighbors and of equal importance to know what books, if 
any, they read about us. To certain nations, including our 
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neighbors to the south of us, that picture is most disconcerting. 
For example, there are practically no translations of Latin- 
American literature available in the United States. Vice 
versa, it is said that there does not exist a good one-volume 
history of the United States in either Spanish or Portuguese. 

To the usual difficulties of language must be added a whole 
host of problems connected with import and copyright regu- 
lations which affect the opportunity of the nationals of one 
country to secure books which are produced in others. Gen- 
erally speaking, the countries in which relatively few books are 
produced pay little attention to the rights of authors in other 
countries. They feel indeed that it would be wrong to deprive 
their citizens of the opportunity to read the intellectual con- 
tributions of other nations quite freely. Even in the United 
States where publications are very numerous copyright legis- 
lation has remained essentially the same since 1909. In its 
present form it does not afford adequate protection to foreign 
authors, a situation which has been the cause of complaint for 
years. 

Through the so-called Berne Convention entered into in 
1886 a serious attempt was made to remedy this situation. 
It proved relatively futile, however, in part because the vari- 
ous American countries pursued a policy of isolation on copy- 
right affairs inaugurated in the first Pan American conferences. 

In the meantime a committee of experts set up jointly by the 
Institute for the Unification of Private Law and the Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation in 1936 has been busily engaged 
in attempting some kind of a revision of the Berne Convention 
which will be satisfactory to a greater number of nations. 

In order to accomplish anything worthwhile, however, it 
seemed necessary for the United States and other American 
countries to participate. Hence in 1938, with some financial 
assistance from one of the foundations, the National Com- 
mittee of the United States on International Intellectual Co- 
operation, Professor J. T. Shotwell, chairman, prepared a 
careful “comparative study of copyright protection in Latin 
America,” which was available to the delegates of the Inter- 
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national Conference of American States in Lima in December 
1938. Also there was prepared and submitted to the United 
States Department of State a document entitled ‘“Recommen- 
dations on International Copyright Protection in the Amer- 
ican Republics,” which was accepted as instructions to the 
United States delegation at the Lima Conference. These 
recommendations were embodied in the resolutions of the 
Lima Conference. The conference endorsed without reserva- 
tion the principle of the protection of authors’ rights and 
recommended that the member governments of the Pan 
American Union should send delegates to the World Confer- 
ence to be held at Brussels in the latter part of 1939. 

The net result of these activities has been to bring a large 
proportion of the governments of the world into greater 
unity on the desirability of international copyright protection 
and to stimulate the various American governments, including 
the United States, to participate in the forthcoming Brussels 
conference which now looks very promising. If the confer- 
ence proves successful one of the most difficult problems in 
the field of international intellectual cooperation will be well 
along toward solution—assuming, of course, that favorable 
Congressional action can be secured. 

Let us now turn to one very familiar type of book. I 
refer to the lowly textbook which has long been recognized 
as one of the greatest breeders of international strife or good 
will, as the case may be. Naturally we are likely to attribute 
sin to others more quickly than to ourselves, but most readers 
of this article will easily remember how our textbooks in 
American history twisted the tail of the British lion for more 
than a century following the Revolutionary War. Take a 
look at what they said about Germany for ten years after the 
World War. Ask any Latin American about the complacent 
description in our history textbooks relative to the Panama 
Revolution and the Panama Canal. Yes, there is in every 
country, including the United States, plenty of room to revise 
school textbooks so that they will tell the truth without near 
insults and humiliations to other countries. 
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A rather surprising amount of activity has been going on 
in various parts of the world to eliminate or reduce this 
dificulty. The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation issued in 
1932 and 1933, respectively, two books entitled La Revision 
des Manuels Scholaires Contenant Passages Muisible a la 
Comprehension Mutuelle des Peoples and School Text Book 
Revision and International Understanding. 

One of the brightest chapters in recent European history, 
which is little known here, is the activity of the small Baltic 
countries in the revision of their history textbooks. For cen- 
turies these countries had indulged in rivalries of one kind 
or another which had been reflected in their history textbooks. 
A few years ago they decided to end it. Official commissions 
were appointed and succeeded so well in their work that today 
the children of those countries are no longer contaminated 
with ill will toward their neighbors in other countries through 
school textbooks. 

In 1933 Brazil and Argentine signed a convention calling 
for the elimination of all material in their textbooks on history 
and geography which might arouse ill feeling among the 
youth “against any American nation.” Even more astonish- 
ing were the meetings and agreements on disputed points in 
history engaged in voluntarily by the German and French 
historians several years ago. Finally in December 1936 the 
peace conference of American nations at Buenos Aires passed 
the following resolution: 

Being certain that well conceived patriotism, the historical trust, the 
glorification of great national achievements and the homage due to the 
heroes of each country do not require the public school textbooks to keep 
alive the controversies between research workers; Resolves to promote 
the revision of the school books used in each country as a voluntary 
contribution to the great work of the spiritual preparation of future 
generations in an atmosphere of international peace and goodwill. 


What did the American delegation do when it came to a 
vote at Buenos Aires on this resolution? They had to con- 
fess that inasmuch as the federal government in the United 
States has no control over such educational matters it would 
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be necessary for them to refrain from voting on the reso- 
lutions. 

In the meantime the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Corporation has gone forward with its work in the 
same field. In October 1937 it prepared a formal inter- 
national declaration which has now been signed by sixteen 
nations. The declaration calls attention to the desirability 
of choosing textbooks in history which assign “‘as large a place 
as possible to the history of other nations,’ which give 
prominence to “facts calculated to bring about a realization 
of the interdependence of nations,” warns against the choice 
of textbooks which “might arouse unjust prejudices against 
other nations,”’ and declares that it is desirable that in every 
country the National Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, 
in collaboration with other qualified bodies, should set up a 
committee to study the problem and make recommendations 
to the authorities and organizations competent to consider 
the matter. 

Here is a challenge to the United States. With the excep- 
tion of an unprinted report on “Illustrations of Objective 
Presentation of Controversial Issues in the History of United 
States Foreign Relations” little has ever been done in this 
field in the United States. The inability of our federal gov- 
ernment to bring about needed revisions in history textbooks 
in this country is no reason at all why this matter should not 
be given serious consideration. We have strong voluntary 
associations of scholars and teachers who are fully able to 
do something at least as constructive as similar groups by 
voluntary action have accomplished in various European and 
South American nations. We are decidedly behind a number 
of other countries in attention to this method of building up 
international good will. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
President Hutchins has upon more than one occasion 


pointed out the fact that in the modern university there is no 
unified ideology such as existed in the medieval university. 
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It does not seem likely that we shall ever reach such unanimity 
of purpose again in higher education but that does not pre- 
vent universities from understanding one another. There 
can be sympathetic appreciation between university groups 
with diversity of philosophy and practice as well as among 
those which have common purposes. 

As a part of the month devoted to Intellectual Cooperation 
at the Paris World’s Fair two years ago, there was an inter- 
national conference on higher education, in which representa- 
tives of a large number of countries participated. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference have since been issued entitled 
Problemes d’Universite. So valuable did this association of 
university representatives appear to be that it was organized 
as a permanent committee of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation. It is planned to hold the first 
regular meeting of the committee in October of this year, at 
which time attention is to be given to the manner in which 
modern universities adapt themselves to scientific discoveries 
and changes in economic and social life. Reports will be 
available from thirteen countries which have been invited to 
participate in the conference. The report for the United 
States has been prepared by the American Council on 
Education. 

Supplementing the International Committee on Higher 
Education is an ambitious project begun at the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in 1936 looking to the organization 
of an International Bureau of University Statistics. It has 
been found that substantially comparable data on student en- 
rollments can be secured from the various countries, and the 
Institute plans in 1940 to bring out the first international 
Yearbook of University Statistics. 

Walter Kotschnig’s interesting book Unemployment in the 
Learned Professions served to stimulate still further interest 
in this situation. What is now desired is a means by which 
the supply and demand for intellectuals in the several fields in 
various countries may be measured or estimated. Following 
the meeting of a group of experts in Paris in November 1938 
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a guide is now being developed for use in any country which 
wishes to make studies relative to student enrollment, the 
number and distribution of persons in the several professions, 
methods and organization of special studies, and descriptions 
of national centers of documentation. Obviously the task is 
a very large one, the success of which will depend to a consid- 
erable extent on the funds which are placed at the disposal of 
the Institute. 

One of the oldest and most fruitful means for the develop- 
ment of international peace and good will is the international 
exchange of students and teachers. For years many American 
students have felt that their educational experience is incom- 
plete until they have sat at the feet of some French master 
at the Sorbonne, or delved into the mysteries of life in a 
German laboratory, or burrowed deeply into the riches of the 
British Museum. Since the World War the tide of student 
exchange has set in strongly toward American universities and 
colleges. From 6,000 to 8,000 young men and women from 
all parts of the world have been enrolled in our higher institu- 
tions in recent years. Among these are approximately 1,800 
students from the other Americas, about half of whom are 
from Canada and the other half from Latin America, includ- 
ing Puerto Rico. All this exchange of students between the 
United States and other countries has been facilitated in a 
very effective manner by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and its subsidiary organization, the American University 
Union in Europe, with headquarters in Paris and London. 

The Institute of International Education has also con- 
tributed greatly to the exchange of professors, principally with 
European countries. As yet, however, it has proved very dif_i- 
cult to effect similar arrangements with our neighbors to the 
south of us. Contrary to the practice of the British, French, 
and Germans, few university and college teachers from the 
United States ever go to the Latin American universities. 
Samuel G. Inman, in his booklet entitled Building an Inter- 
American Neighborhood, draws an interesting and disconcert- 
ing comparison: 
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In Sao Paulo [Brazil] there are some twenty representatives of 
European countries on the university faculty and only one North 
American, and even he is dependent on a grant of a million francs from 
the French government for the books he uses from the library in his 
courses on American civilization. In not one of the three great capitals 
of the east coast—Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo—is there 
a single North American professor teaching in the universities. There 


are dozens from European countries, their salaries usually paid by their 
own governments. 


Fortunately the United States is beginning to awaken to the 
importance of this situation. The United States delegation 
went to the peace conference in Buenos Aires in December 
1936 resolved to promote the further exchange of students 
and professors among the several American nations. The 
suggestion was accepted with enthusiasm and resulted in a 
convention whereby each country provides fellowships an- 
nually, including maintenance and tuition expenses, at selected 
higher institutions for the benefit of two graduate students or 
teachers from each of the other American nations. It also 
provides that each country will supply and pay the expenses 
and salary of a visiting professor to each of the other coun- 
tries who will give lectures, teach, or conduct special re- 
searches. This convention has been ratified by the United 
States and by nine other American nations. Congress recently 
made an appropriation to carry out the provisions of the 
convention and the Division of Cultural Relations in the De- 
partment of State, with the cooperation of the United States 
Office of Education, is now busily engaged in making the neces- 
sary selections and arrangements. This is a great achieve- 
ment in intellectual cooperation. Few if any measures hold 
out more significant possibilities for bringing about a better 
understanding with our Latin American neighbors to the south 
of us. 

It should be remembered also that in the various areas of 
scientific, professional, and humanistic knowledge there have, 
in recent years, been innumerable world conferences, con- 
gresses, and meetings composed largely of university profes- 
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sors whose great influence on the building up of international 
friendships and understanding it would be futile to attempt to 
evaluate. 

Another international interest in higher education is the 
work of the various international student organizations. The 
number of these organizations is very confusing to all except 
the fully initiated. They include the International Confedera- 
tion of Students, the International Student Service, the World 
Student Christian Federation, Pax Romana, and the World 
Union of Jewish Students. Fortunately the International 
Institute has been able to bring seven of them together into a 
Committee of International Student Organizations for the 
discussion of mutual problems. Under the auspices of this 
committee the first International Conversation of Students 
was held in Luxemburg in May 1938. The conference re- 
sulted in a publication of proceedings entitled Students in 
Search of Their University, which is of superior character and 
well worth reading. 

From my limited contact with these international student 
organizations they seem thoroughly worth while. Some of 
them, such as the International Student Service, have been 
prominent in student relief work and in the conduct of studies 
such as Dr. Kotschnig’s book and the forthcoming volume on 
the university outside of Europe. All of them, I believe, hold 
international conferences which, like the recent Pax Romana 
conference in the United States, are surprisingly well attended. 
Notwithstanding the rather “hit and miss’”’ method of select- 
ing American students to attend these conferences which are 
usually held in Europe, the United States is generally well 
represented in comparison to the delegations from other 
countries. 

The contribution, therefore, of higher education to world 
understanding through the exchange of students and profes- 
sors, international conferences and organizations in various 
fields of knowledge, international student organizations, the 

International Bureau of University Statistics, and a whole 
host of other activities too numerous to mention has been 
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steadily mounting. They are indeed both indispensable and 
invaluable. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


It is perhaps natural that we should emphasize the con- 
tributions of the institutions of higher education in the devel- 
opment of international understanding. But good will among 
nations is a concern of all the people. It must be familiar 
to every man, woman, and child capable of appreciating the 
necessity of these things. Hence it is not alone in the lecture 
rooms and laboratories of the universities and colleges where 
an atmosphere of international good will must be developed. 
It must reach down into every little schoolhouse where young 
people receive their indelible impressions and attitudes for 
life. 

It is exceedingly important to know what progress in inter- 
national intellectual cooperation has been made on the school 
level as well as in the higher institutions. Of primary im- 
portance in this area was the organization in December 1925 
of the International Bureau of Education at Geneva. This 
organization is composed largely of official representatives 
from the various governments and it secures its support from 
the contributions supplied by the member governments. Be- 
ginning in a modest way it has now gradually developed to a 
point where it can point to a membership of fifteen nations, 
including Germany and Italy. The two most conspicuous 
absentees are Great Britain and the United States, both of 
which, together with many others, have, however, sent dele- 
gates regularly to the international conferences which have 
been held annually during the past eight years. The director 
is Jean Piaget, the well-known psychologist at the University 
of Geneva. 

Each year the bureau publishes an “annuaire International 
de l’Education et de l’Enseignement”’ and a quarterly bulletin 
containing educational events and news of international in- 
terest and an annotated bibliography of new publications. 
During the past summer three publications based on compara- 
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tive information secured from a large number of countries 
formed an excellent basis for the annual international con- 
ference held at Geneva. They were: Salaries of Teachers in 
the Secondary Schools, The Teaching of Geography in the 
Secondary Schools, and The Organization of Pre-School Edu- 
cation. The bureau believes that “the development of edu- 
cation is an essential factor in the establishment of peace.” 

For years the question of joining the International Bureau 
of Education has been before the United States government. 
A combination of indifference and vague fear of joining inter- 
national organizations has so far prevented favorable action. 
There are no political implications whatever in such a move. 
It ought to be accomplished at the earliest possible time. 

There are, of course, other international organizations in 
education which have made significant contributions to the 
mutual understanding of educational problems, such as the 
World Federation of Education Associations and the New 
Education Fellowship. 


On the whole, however, we have as yet very inadequate 


opportunities for school teachers and administrators of one 
country to exchange information and observations relative to 
educational theory and practice in all other countries. This 
is particularly true of the Americas, including the United 
States. There is to be sure the excellent Bibliographie Péda- 
gogique Internationale, covering the publications in all the 
important countries of the world, which is issued annually 
by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
There is also an excellent volume edited a few years ago by 
I. L. Kandel, entitled /nternational Understanding through 
the Public School Curriculum, which illustrates exceedingly 
well how international understanding may be taught through 
the various school subjects. It should be known much more 
widely in the United States. Likewise such excellent descrip- 
tions and interpretations of educational practice abroad as 
appear in the Yearbook of the International Institute of Edu- 
cation of Teachers College and the bulletins of the United 
States Office of Education, together with important funda- 
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mental documents produced abroad such as Secondary Edu- 
cation with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Tech- 
nical High Schools, Report of the Consultative Committee 
on Secondary Education, 1939, if better known in the United 
States would contribute much to the development of educa- 
tional thought. 

Finally there should be developed some feasible scheme 
comparable to what we have had in higher institutions for 
years whereby school administrators of one country may have 
opportunities to study educational thought and practice in 
other countries. There is nothing that jars complacency quite 
so effectively and starts new lines of thought so freely as to 
see something in action based on substantially different ideas. 
School administrators in other countries might profit con- 
siderably by better opportunities for the study of schools in 
the United States, but I suspect that in such an exchange we 
might easily gain as much as we give. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL AcCT 


One cannot help but be deeply impressed with the accom- 
plishments and especially the possibilities for increasing in- 
ternational understanding which have been gradually develop- 
ing during the past twenty years. In most of these matters 
the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation has 
taken a prominent part. There have been innumerable studies 
and conferences, which of course is the slow and sometimes 
painful way of democratic procedure, but they have resulted 
in such agreements as the broadcasting and motion picture 
conventions, in a declaration and considerable activity rela- 
tive to the revision of history textbooks, and in numerous 
publications which lay the basis for a world copyright charter 
and better international economic relations. 

For all the basic activities leading up to the deliberations 
of the International Committee and the actions resulting 
therefrom the committee has, of course, depended almost 
wholly on the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. Fortunately this confidence has not been misplaced in 
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Henri Bonnet, the director, and his loyal staff. ‘They are 
competent people and they have acquired a skill in procedure 
which has made the work of the institute unusually effective. 

All this work, however, has been done in the face of dis- 
couraging circumstances, especially in recent years. The de- 
fection of certain governments from the League and all the 
activities which have been carried on under its auspices re- 
duced the national contributions in support of the institute. 
Several others have failed to pay. Still others, conspicuously 
Great Britain for some unaccountable reason, have never con- 
tributed toward the support of the institute. The United 
States, while represented unofficially on the committee, has, 
of course, made no contribution in support of the institute, 
although private sources in the United States have given sub- 
stantial aid toward special studies. 

This situation finally demanded relief if the work was to 
go on. Accordingly two years ago it was decided to draw up 
an International Act Concerning Intellectual Cooperation 
and to invite the various governments of the world, whether 
members of the League of Nations or not, to recognize the 
institute as an instrument of intellectual cooperation, and to 
provide definite money payments for its support. ‘This was 
done. Thirty-seven governments have now signed the act. 
Five of them have ratified it. Eight ratifications are neces- 
sary to put the convention into effect. It now seems likely 
that a substantial number of nations, including perhaps a 
majority from South America, will complete ratifications in 
the early future. 

Thus unless war intervenes the institute seems more defi- 
nitely assured of a dependable income than ever before in its 
history. Moreover, while the French will continue their large 
subsidy, it should not in the future form nearly so large a 
proportion of the total, a situation which more nearly assures 
the international character of the institute. Moreover, the 
institute now has a definite international recognition apart 
from the League of Nations. Finally, it is recognized that 
“the Intellectual Cooperation Organization constitutes for the 
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High Contracting Parties a free association, devoid of any 
political character and with no purposes except the further- 
ance of intellectual cooperation.” 

Will the United States become a party to the International 
Act? For years it has been unofficially represented on the 
International Committee by James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University, who has been a tower of strength to the commit- 
tee. But fear of connection with the League and its political 
activities has hitherto constituted in Congress an effective 
block against any official participation in the committee or 
financial support of the institute. However, if words mean 
anything at all, it would seem as if there is now no reason 
whatever why the United States should not sign and ratify the 
International Act, thus taking its place again among a great 
group of nations which are endeavoring to promote the cause 
of peace through international intellectual cooperation. If 
any further reassurances are necessary to the United States 
it would seem as if the impressive and objective record of the 
International Committee and the institute in recent years 
should be entirely convincing. 


Tue CONTRIBUTION OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


In this résumé of activities in international intellectual co- 
operation emphasis has been placed, as is usually the case in 
the discussion of a problem, on the shortcomings of American 
participation. I believe that this is a true estimate of the 
situation, but it would be both unfortunate and unfair to leave 
the impression that little has been done in the United States 
toward international intellectual cooperation. Indeed the 
contribution of a great host of voluntary agencies whose work 
has received altogether too inadequate attention in this article 
may well exceed in amount and significance anything that has 
been done in any other country. Among these organizations 
are the Institute of International Education, the International 
Institute of Teachers College, the International Federation 
of University Women, the American Library Association, the 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the various 
educational foundations, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the National Committee of the United States 
on International Intellectual Cooperation. To these must be 
added the splendid work of the Pan American Union and the 
Division of Cultural Relations established in the State De- 
partment in July 1938. Undoubtedly since the signing of the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations at Buenos Aires in December 1936 the United 
States government has been taking a much deeper interest in 
the possibilities of international intellectual cooperation with 
Latin America. The new division in the State Department 
therefore seems to have very great possibilities in the de- 
velopment of international goodwill. Among other activities 
now under way the division is sponsoring a conference to be 
held in connection with the Pan American Union. This fol- 
lows up a number of matters considered at the First American 
Conference of National Committees on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion held at Santiago, Chile, in January 1939. 

The record of the United States in international intellec- 
tual cooperation is therefore impressive. Moreover I have 
already alluded to the fact that not all of our difficulty in 
international intellectual cooperation is due to indifference and 
fear of foreign entanglements; some of it is due to our pecu- 
liar form of government. I refer, of course, to the lack of 
constitutional authority on the part of the federal govern- 
ment in dealing with all matters of an educational nature. It 
would be unthinkable, for example, for the federal govern- 
ment to appoint an authoritative commission for the revision 
of school history textbooks in line with the very fine prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Declaration Regarding the Teaching 
of History of 1937, and which has now been signed by six- 
teen countries. Federal action even in so good a cause would 
be in direct opposition to our traditional attitude against 
federal control of education. 

In like manner it does not seem likely that the United 
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States can become a party to the International Convention on 
the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace, which has now 
been signed by twenty-six countries, ten of them during the 
past year. Again the implications for the control of radio 
content inherent in this convention clearly are not compre- 
hended in the Communications Act of 1927 which charges the 
Federal Communications Commission, as the instrument of 
the federal government, to see that broadcasting operates in 
“the public interest, convenience, and necessity.” A recent 
poll conducted by Fortune magazine makes it clear that the 
great majority of the American people do not want federal 
control of radio. 

Finally, for fear of its possible implications, it is even 
doubtful whether the federal government will even consent 
to designate a federal agency to sponsor the applications of 
American film producers or distributors who wish to have 
their films certified for free importation into other countries 
as provided under the Educational Film Convention. 

Wherever there is lack of federal authority or willingness 
to participate officially in matters of international intellectual 
cooperation, the various voluntary agencies in the United 
States should obviously assume the responsibility. The his- 
tory scholars and teachers could and should make a serious 
effort to secure the attention of textbook writers, publishers, 
and. school authorities to the principles which have been 
enunciated in the declaration mentioned above. If radio can- 
not and should not be controlled by the federal government, 
voluntary organizations can be exceedingly useful in encourag- 
ing radio broadcasts which promote international understand- 
ing. ‘The same may be said for motion pictures in the schools. 
Indeed, inasmuch as international intellectual cooperation de- 
pends so thoroughly on extensive popular understanding, it 
would seem that a whole host of effective voluntary organiza- 
tions and institutions will always be needed to supplement ofh- 
cial efforts to insure the impartial presentation of debatable 
matters and to search out new areas of effort. 
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A PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL 
COOPERATION 


A program of international intellectual cooperation for the 
United States would seem to consist of at least the following 
actions: (1) Expand the work of the Division of Cultural 
Relations recently established in the State Department so as 
to extend its activities and interests to all nations throughout 
the world. (2) Sign and ratify the International Act for 
Intellectual Cooperation, which would involve financial sup- 
port of the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
and governmental recognition of the present or a revised na- 
tional committee to cooperate with it. (3) Join the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, thus placing ourselves in a 
better position to exchange information and experience in the 
fields of elementary and secondary education. (4) Ratify 
the film convention providing for the importation free of 
duty of all films of an educational nature and enabling such 
films produced in the United States to be similarly imported 
into other countries. (5) Encourage voluntary agencies to 
put on radio programs in the United States intended to pro- 
mote better international understanding among all nations in 
line with the spirit of the broadcasting convention. (6) 
Participate in the forthcoming International Conference in 
Brussels on Copyright with the hope that a world charter in 
this important matter may be formulated and adopted. (7) 
Set up an unofficial but comprehensive committee of history 
scholars and teachers who will attempt to secure in American 
school textbooks adequate recognition of these principles em- 
phasized in the Declaration on the Teaching of History in 
1937, namely, ‘“‘the interdependence of nations” and “against 
all such allegations and interpretations as might arouse un- 
just prejudices against other nations.” (8) Encourage the 
expansion of efforts already begun in the Division of Cultural 
Relations and in voluntary organizations toward the exchange 
of students, professors, school administrators, and educa- 
tional publications with all other nations of the world. (9) 
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Coordinate more effectively the work of the several official 
divisions of government and the voluntary organizations 
which are interested in international intellectual cooperation. 
(10) Encourage and participate more effectively in an in- 
creasing number of international conferences which give 
promise of results in the field of intellectual cooperation. 
(11) Intensify all efforts now in process to build up all forms 
of intellectual cooperation with other American states, not 
only as a matter of primary interest to ourselves but as open- 
ing the way for similar activities and arrangements with all 
the rest of the world. 


EPILOGUE 

As I rose from breakfast just before landing in New York 
the word passed around rapidly that Germany had invaded 
Poland—and so a new huge international conflict was on. No 
one knows when it will end. Most people believe that it will 
be a long, drawn-out affair, eclipsing in its frightful intensity 
all previous wars. Of what use then is this or any other 
review of the vain attempt of the last twenty-one years to 
preserve an enduring peace through international intellectual 
cooperation? Even if some of our apprehensions prove to be 
untrue it seems very likely that the old international order has 
already passed away to be replaced by what no one knows. 

As we gradually rouse ourselves to a realization of the im- 
plications of this second great tragedy within a single genera- 
tion, several facts stand out very clearly, so far as the United 
States is concerned. Inevitably there will be sharp differences 
of opinion as to how American neutrality should be expressed. 
There will be, too, great emphasis upon the ways and means 
of recognizing and dealing effectively with foreign propa- 
gandas of every kind and description. This problem will 
gradually lead us into a realization that, notwithstanding the 
increased attention which European affairs have received in 
our various avenues of communication during the past twenty- 
five years, we need to know still more about the background 
of the present war. In all these matters the government may 
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well expect the schools, colleges, and voluntary organizations 
interested in the public welfare to take leadership. I believe 
that they are faced with an important responsibility which 
they should hasten to fulfill at the earliest possible time. 

The most extended attention to all these matters will not, 
however, in the present instance, any more than in the period 
prior to and during the World War, satisfy the deep yearning 
of men and women for the development of ways and means 
whereby international difficulties may be solved without re- 
course to arms. For many years the United States led the 
world in studying and discussing this problem. Eventually 
the League of Nations was established. After a long and 
rancorous debate we declined to participate in our own handi- 
work, and even in other international agreements of a non- 
political character intended to promote international good 
will. 

No one knows whether the United States will attend the 
next peace conference as a neutral or as a participant in the 
war. Let us hope that we may not find it necessary again to 
be embroiled in so great folly. But either as neutral or as 
participant, the United States will be there, and in either case 
our influence will be of the greatest importance and weight. 
As in the previous war we cannot and should not be primarily 
interested in exact dispositions of territory but rather in help- 
ing to devise those ways which promise peaceful settlement 
of difficulties in the future. It seems to me, therefore, that we 
should lose no time in beginning all over again the study and 
discussion of the age-old problem of how to avoid war, in 
order that when the present conflict ends we may be fully pre- 
pared to lend the full weight of our intelligence and influence 
to an enduring settlement. 

In the future, as in the past, international intellectual co- 
operation is the solid rock on which the new world edifice must 
be built. Through the efforts of a large number of interna- 
tional organizations we have come to realize that this is not a 
vague, high-sounding phrase but that it consists of keeping 
open all those channels of information which enable the peo- 
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ple of one nation to understand the problems, culture, and 
aspirations of their neighbors in all other lands. ‘These in- 
clude the familiar subjects of the use of radio, motion pic- 
tures, the copyright, translations, conferences, the exchange 
of students and professors, and a whole host of facilities for 
mutual international understanding. While, therefore, the 
present may seem like a very dark hour for intellectual co- 
operation, yet sometime—soon I hope—we shall be able to 
begin anew and with renewed vigor and hope at the places 
where we left off. 





Radio Program Responsibilities 
By S. HOWARD EVANS 


N SPITE of the prestige which radio broadcasting has 
: achieved, its growth as an infant prodigy among the mass 

communication agencies has been anything but a normal 
and an orderly development. The basis of its existence is a 
spectrum of radio frequencies which generally is considered to 
be part of the public domain and which is parcelled out by 
the federal government through the instrumentality of the 
Federal Communications Commission. Those who are licensed 
by the Commission to operate broadcasting stations ordinarily 
assume that theirs is the responsibility to determine what will 
be done with the stations. They consider themselves free (1) 
to prepare and present their own programs, (2) to sell time 
to some commercial advertiser and transfer to him major re- 
sponsibility for programs, (3) to make connection with some 
chain broadcasting system and put on programs which may 
originate many miles away, or (4) turn the time over to some 
educational or other noncommercial group for what may be 
called public service broadcasting. 

Because there has been no clearer definition of relationships 
and responsibilities the progress of this new means of mass 
communication naturally has been hit and miss. The infant 
never has had a balanced diet. , There has been no orderly 
process of planning for its future. There has been no state- 
ment of the objectives toward which its development should 
be aimed. There has been little evidence of interest in having 
any of these things done—or at least until very recently when 
the Federal Communications Commission entered upon a new 
phase of regulation which may change the situation completely. 

On May 23, 1939 the Commission promulgated a rule 
specifying that ‘‘a licensee of an international broadcasting 
station shall render only an international broadcasting service 
which will reflect the culture of this country and which will 
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promote international good will, understanding, and coopera- 
tion.” Here was an abrupt departure from the traditional 
disinterestedness of the Commission in the kind of programs 
which stations put on the air. Here was the beginning of an 
effort by the Commission to establish standards for the con- 
trol of program practices. 

There is some question about the legal authority given the 
Commission by the Communications Act to take such a direct 
interest in programs. The FCC has assumed that full 
authority for such action exists in the provision of the act 
charging its members with responsibility to see that broad- 
casting operates in the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity. This interpretation of the law has been challenged by 
the radio industry on the ground that when the Commission 
deals specifically with programs it violates another provision 
of the act which forbids it to exercise censorship over radio 
communication or to interfere with the right of free speech 
by radio. 

While the issue undoubtedly is one of law, much specula- 
tion has arisen about it. Points of view expressed in different 
quarters indicate not only violent disagreement, but also much 
misunderstanding of the nature of radio, the responsibilities 
of those who control it, and the limited possibilities of its free- 
dom. Broadcasting is essentially different from all other 
means of mass communication. It raises unique problems of 
responsibility and control. Any understanding of these prob- 
lems requires special study. 

Ideally, of course, radio should be free—so free that any- 
one could use it at his pleasure subject only to laws of decency 
and responsibility. But the physical characteristics of radio 
are such that that kind of freedom cannot exist. The necessity 
for very considerable restriction was recognized by Congress 
when it passed the Communications Act. That act establishes 
the Federal Communications Commission whose duty it is to 
license every broadcasting station. The Commission also is 
empowered to classify radio stations, to assign frequencies, 
and to determine the amount of power and time on the air 
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which any station may use. If any possibility exists for com- 
plete freedom in radio, then the Communications Act itself 
is the greatest denial of rights ever foisted upon a free people. 

With the Communications Act in effect and with the Com- 
mission actually determining the conditions under which sta- 
tions shall be licensed to operate, it would seem to be axiomatic 
that the hope for a maximum freedom for radio lies in keeping 
at a minimum the control exercised by the FCC. In line with 
this reasoning there has been a determined effort to keep the 
Commission from concerning itself with programs. Indeed 
the theory behind the so-called American system of broad- 
casting is one in which this agency has nothing whatever to 
do with programs. This theory may be stated in terms of 
four fundamental principles as follows: 


1. The government shall license to private interests that number of 
stations which can make most effective technical use of the comparatively 
few air channels available for broadcasting. 

2. Station owners shall be allowed to create among themselves a 
system of commercial competition for advertising revenue. This private 
competition can be depended upon to keep them operating in the public 
interest. 

3. The public as the listening audience will determine the outcome 
of the competition by tuning its receiving sets to stations according to 
the excellence of their programs. 

4. Under such a system broadcasting will achieve a greater freedom 
and usefulness than is possible under more stringent government regu- 
lation. 


This theory sounds very reasonable. When put into prac- 
tice certain difficulties develop immediately. Most of them 
grow out of the technical procedure under which facilities are 
allocated to the various licensees. They can be illustrated 
readily by experience which has accumulated in the regular 
broadcasting band. There the FCC has followed the prac- 
tice of allocating facilities in accordance with a classification 
of stations originally recommended by engineers in 1928. 
That classification divided the ninety available broadcasting 
frequencies into three types of services: (1) Forty frequencies 
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were set aside for use by high-powered stations on cleared 
channels. This was in order to serve rural and remote areas. 
(2) Forty-four frequencies were set aside for use in regional 
areas. (3) Six frequencies were designated for strictly local 
stations. 

Both the theory of commercial competition in the use of 
broadcasting stations and the technical system of allocating 
facilities are sound and reasonable when considered separately. 
However, a very definite conflict develops as soon as they are 
brought together. The conflict grows out of the fact that the 
Commission allocates the facilities to be used but has no ade- 
quate control over the uses to which they are put. For 
example, it licenses a broadcaster to operate a high-powered 
station technically designated for the service of rural and 
remote areas and then, under the theory of private competi- 
tion, is powerless to prevent him from using that station to 
sell advertising to listeners in the immediate vicinity of his 
transmitter. This situation makes possible a direct competi- 
tion between the high-power clear channel stations and small 
local stations for the advertising revenue which is their life’s 
blood. It helps to determine the outcome of this competition 
in advance by favoring the powerful stations as against the 
weak ones. It makes the Commission subject to charges of 
playing favorites and of fostering monopoly. 

While the FCC has never faced this issue squarely and 
developed a policy for dealing with the problem created by 
it, the members of the Commission have found over a period 
of years that they could not confine their consideration of 
license applications to problems of technical allocation and 
that they have had to be concerned increasingly with questions 
bearing upon the use to which facilities were put. Within the 
past six months the Commission has issued two documents 
which bear witness to this change in attitude. The first is a 
very extensive report on “Proposed Rules Governing Broad- 
cast Stations and Standards of Good Engineering Practice” 
in which much stress is put on the social and economic impli- 
cations of broadcasting. The second is the report of a com- 
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mittee of the FCC appointed to make recommendations re- 
lating to the procedure for handling complaints about pro- 
grams. ‘This report indicates the nature of the problem with 
which the Commission is faced and concedes in both the 
majority and minority opinions that it cannot escape the 
responsibility for doing something about conditions which 
have developed in the field of programs. 

The important thing to emphasize at this point is that while 
the FCC has begun to act on nontechnical aspects of radio 
regulation, it has not developed any standards to be used as 
a guide for such action. The result is that the Commission 
is free to exercise its broad and undefined powers of discre- 
tion almost without limit and thus by a process of indirection 
or intimidation might exercise over stations a degree of con- 
trol which it could never assert directly. That this possibility 
already has been capitalized is suggested in the July 8, 1939 
issue of Editor and Publisher, where an article on ‘Radio 
Censorship and Federal Regulation” says in part: 


The only express standard, however, by which the Commission is 
governed in the exercise of its licensing authority is “public interest, 
convenience or necessity.’’ The issue then is one of the relative public 
importance of the several programs broadcast. The question is not 
primarily how innocuous the program may be, but to what extent it 
serves a public need by providing unduplicated and wholesome enter- 
tainment or is of educational or aesthetic value. But the very vagueness 
and indeterminateness of these standards in themselves constitute a re- 
straining and censorial influence. 

The history of radio regulation from its inception under the 1912 
Act to Regulate Radio Communication through the Act of 1927 and 
the formation of the Communications Commission in 1934 fairly in- 
dicates that even though the power of censorship over the content of 
radio communications has never been allowed, that end has been con- 
spicuously achieved. Such official “censorship” has made the broadcaster 
overcautious in his efforts to comply with the many rules, regulations, 
and pronouncements of the Commission in a serious endeavor to avoid 
the expense, loss of time and effort of a hearing to protect his right of 
continued existence. The heavy fines for violation of the Commission’s 
regulations and its plenary power over licensure have been held to have 
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divested radio of whatever constitutional safeguards the Bill of Rights 


and the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, in particular, were intended 
to guaranty. 


Ideally the remedy for this condition would be the develop- 
ment of standards which could be applied to every phase of 
regulation with the same exactness that mechanical standards 
are now being applied to certain technical aspects of radio. 
Unfortunately the social and economic implications of broad- 
casting do not lend themselves to that kind of measurement. 
As a practical matter, therefore, standards of a different type 
have to be developed for these areas. 

The best method of developing standards for social and 
economic regulation is still a matter for debate. However, 
there seems to be increasing agreement among students of 
radio that, for all areas in which standards cannot be deter- 
mined mathematically by experts, they should be determined 
democratically through the participation of responsible civic, 
educational, religious, farm, labor, and other interested 
groups, which would constitute a cross section of organized 
public opinion. These groups would cooperate actively with 
the broadcasting industry under the supervision of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The only proposed alternative to this democratic procedure 
is to have standards in these areas determined arbitrarily 
either by the FCC or by the radio industry through some 
system of self-regulation. To this alternative there is 
strenuous opposition on the grounds that making the pattern 
for this great instrumentality of communication, with its power 
instantaneously to reach and to influence millions of people, 
cannot safely be entrusted to either of these groups. Each 
has limitations which make it unsuitable as an agency to 
perform such a function. 

The great objection to the FCC is that it is created by and 
is subject to the control of the federal government. Recent 
experience with radio in European countries suggests that 
there is a real danger to democracy in turning over to any 
central government more than the necessary minimum of 
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authority over what shall be spoken on the air. As a result 
the indications seem to be that few Americans would favor 
any attempt by the Commission itself to set social and eco- 
nomic standards. This attitude represents a philosophy of 
government and is no reflection on either the Commission or 
its personnel. 

There is less popular objection to the proposal that the 
additional standards which are needed should be developed 
by the industry through self-regulation. This is because many 
people believe that self-regulation offers the best way to estab- 
lish and maintain freedom of the air. If this belief were 
well founded it would create an overwhelming reason for 
leaving the entire matter to the broadcasters. 

Unfortunately the facts are on the opposite side. They 
indicate that, while some of the elements of freedom may be 
present, at least one grave danger exists. This danger grows 
out of another conflict between the conditions under which 
stations are licensed and the conditions under which they 
are used. 

Under the conditions of each broadcasting license issued by 
the federal government, the individual station is given full 
authority and has to assume full responsibility for its opera- 
tion. Under present conditions of use many individual sta- 
tions become part of broadcasting networks and carry pro- 
grams which may originate hundreds of miles away. This 
network relationship creates a divided responsibility and, in 
the handling of controversial issues, at least, opens the door 
to serious abuses of the freedom of the air. 

Generally speaking, controversial issues on the networks 
are handled in accordance with a carefully worked out 
formula. This formula provides that controversial issues shall 
be barred from sponsored programs and shall be discussed, 
if at all, on sustaining time. It also provides that, in the in- 
terest of fairness, any responsible group protesting against 
the presentation of a controversial issue shall be given an 
opportunity to state its point of view. 

The formula reads well and serves as a complete answer 
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to any charge of prejudice on the part of the networks. How- 
ever, it offers no guaranty that opposing sides of a contro- 
versial issue will be given an equal opportunity to put their 
case before the listening public. ‘The reason is that since 
these programs are not on advertising time, and member sta- 
tions of the networks are not under contract to carry them, 
the coverage of any specific program depends upon the number 
of individual station managers who choose to broadcast it. 
Under such conditions one program may be put on the air by 
nearly a hundred stations, and the answer to it may be trans- 
mitted by less than a dozen stations. 

If the present practice could be continued and if public 
confidence in it could be maintained, it would be possible for 
an unscrupulous political party in power nationally to bring 
such concealed pressure on individual stations, subject as they 
are to federal license, that it could give itself what might 
amount to an effective monopoly on the radio discussion of 
controversial issues. ‘There could be no greater threat to the 
freedom of the air. So long as conditions within the industry 
make possible the continuation of such a potential danger, 
self-regulation can never be more than a phrase. 

The adoption of a democratic procedure for the develop- 
ment of program standards would bring to an end much of 
the distrust and misunderstanding which has existed in radio 
for many years. However, it would create new problems and 
would bring educational institutions and civic organizations 
face to face with responsibilities in radio which few if any 
of them have recognized to date. 

This is not to suggest that the social and educational 
agencies of this country should add to the number of their 
present functions by assuming an obligation to deal with the 
business of broadcasting and to give it some kind of demo- 
cratic salvation. It is rather to record the fact that such 
agencies increasingly are making use of radio and that with 
their voluntary entrance into this field goes a responsibility 
greater than the putting on of occasional programs. They 
owe it to themselves to give consideration to such factors as 
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their relationship to other agencies which may be on the air 
and the quality of the production which should go into their 
programs. They owe it to society to make some determina- 
tion of both the objectives which justify their participation 
in radio and the probable effect of their programs on persons 
who may listen in. 

Without trying to prescribe the amount of responsibility 
a particular institution or agency should assume, it may be 
worth while to suggest some of the moves which they might 
make in the direction of establishing basic standards for radio. 
First, of course, would be a determination of the objectives 
to be served by any group attempting to broadcast. While 
these might have national application if stated in such broad 
terms as “public interest, convenience, and necessity,” they 
would be of much more practical value if stated in terms of 
the specific needs of various population groups and of geo- 
graphical sections of the country. The acceptance of this 
latter approach to the problem would mean that no set pattern 
could be developed and that objectives would vary with dif- 
ferent sections of the nation and would change with changing 
conditions. Some provisions for continuous planning would 
have to be made in order to keep such objectives abreast of 
the times. 

In the second place provision might be made for an inven- 
tory of the resources available in any given area for the 
achievement of whatever objectives could be agreed upon. 
Such an inventory would show how far it might be possible 
to go in the establishment of professional standards in the 
radio presentation of certain kinds of subject matter. Knowl- 
edge of the availability of highly qualified talent might stimu- 
late the development of new programs, or the discovery of a 
serious lack of such talent might indicate the impracticability 
of a series of programs already projected. 

In one region where such an inventory of resources was 
attempted, the effect upon the administrative heads of certain 
educational institutions was rather surprising. These persons 
suddenly discovered that within their institutions was a wealth 
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of talent, previously unrecognized, which if properly organ- 
ized for radio purposes might be put on the air with great 
benefit both to the individuals and to the institutions. Several 
of the administrators were quick to take advantage of this 
new opportunity. 

In the third place a study might be made of the specialized 
techniques required for the effective presentation of programs. 
Like motion pictures, the press, and every other medium of 
mass communication, radio has its own peculiar advantages 
and limitations which must be understood by those who would 
benefit fully from its use. Such operations as the planning 
of programs, the writing of scripts, the making of recordings, 
and presentation at the microphone require techniques which 
can be learned only through experience in broadcasting. Any 
institution which presumes to broadcast without previously 
acquiring a familiarity with the essential tricks of the trade 
is placing itself under an unnecessary handicap. 

In the field of radio technique there is frequently an element 
of expense involved which gives pause to the presidents of 
many educational institutions. Nevertheless a number of in- 
genious devices have been developed by which the obstacle 
of finance has been eliminated and the required technical skill 
has been secured. In one well-known institution where a new 
budget item providing for the salary of a radio technician 
was not feasible the services of a person specially trained in 
radio were secured through the expedients, first, of employing 
her as a dormitory supervisor and then of completing a 
separate agreement for her part-time services as a script writer 
at some additional compensation. 

Fourth, consideration might be given to the kind of helps 
with which a broadcast should be surrounded. Recent re- 
search seems to indicate that special attention must be given 
to the building of a listening audience and that, after a certain 
perfection has been reached in the presentation of programs, 
effort spent on audience building is more productive than 
further emphasis on the refinement of the program. There 
is also evidence to the effect that visual aids have an important 
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contribution to make in the effective utilization of programs. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation seems to have done 
more in the preparation and use of such aids than have broad- 
casters or educational interests in the United States. 

Fifth, there is the possibility of doing extensive work in the 
measurement of results of broadcasting. Here again it is 
necessary to recognize the impossibility of evaluating radio 
as a whole or establishing criteria on the basis of which to 
determine whether specific programs are either good or bad. 
What can be done is to test individual programs in terms of 
their achievement of the objectives set for them and in terms 
of the excellence of their technical production. 

So much for the pattern of study and testing which would 
be required in any effort to build an adequate set of standards 
for radio. Now for a consideration of how such a pattern 
might be developed. Certainly the task is too great to be 
undertaken by any single institution or organization. Obvi- 
ously it requires the combination of a number of skills not 
now possessed by any one agency. 

This situation has been under consideration for some time 
by the National Committee on Education by Radio. That 
committee is composed of representatives of nine important 
national educational associations and has been in existence 
since 1930. ‘The American Council on Education is repre- 
sented by its Vice President, C. S. Marsh, who recently suc- 
ceeded President George F. Zook as a member of the Com- 
mittee. The chairman of the Committee is Arthur G. Crane, 
president of the University of Wyoming. 

As a result of its study the National Committee has de- 
veloped a plan through which interested institutions and 
organizations can cooperate to accomplish in radio what none 
of them can do by themselves. The plan is known variously 
under titles such as “cooperative radio council plan’? and 
“public radio board plan.’ It provides a loose framework 
of organization in any given location which can function as a 
clearing house for information, a joint planning agency, a 
source of techical assistance in the preparation and presenta- 
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tion of programs, a means of securing supplementary aids for 
broadcasts, and a place where needed radio research can be 
centered. While there has been no demonstration of what 
can be accomplished by this plan, such a demonstration has 
been projected in the Rocky Mountain region. 

In conclusion it should be made quite clear that, while the 
educational approach to the problem of radio broadcasting 
standards may be most democratic and most promising, it 
never can produce a final solution for the total problems of 
radio. There still remain both the Federal Communications 
Commission, with its mandate from Congress to see that radio 
operates in the public interest, and the commercial radio in- 
dustry, with its ownership of facilities over which most of the 
broadcasting must be done. 

Some persons believe that once the FCC has begun to give 
consideration to programs under its mandate from Congress, 
there is no stopping until its system of regulation has extended 
to all the areas of programming clearly touched with the 
public interest. This involves: (1) the establishment of 
minimum standards below which no station licensee may allow 
his programs to fall; (2) the examination of the total pro- 
gram output of all stations for the purpose of insuring that in 
any given area a proper balance is maintained between the 
various types of service available; (3) the endorsement of 
practices designed to increase the positive contributions of 
broadcasting to public enlightenment and to the preparation 
of citizens for more intelligent participation in civic affairs. 
Therefore, in the judgment of those holding this conviction, 
the FCC must lay the foundation for all improvement and its 
members have the responsibility of determining the qualifica- 
tions and the bona fide nature of any organizations whose help 
is enlisted in the development of any of these procedures. 

Those unwilling to concede the wisdom or practicability of 
giving so much power to the FCC are apt to stress the im- 
portance of the broadcasting industry. That the industry has 
a vital interest and a responsibility for the development of 
procedures is indicated by court decisions which require sta- 
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tion owners to assume responsibility for everything which goes 
out over their transmitters. Even if so inclined, the operators 
of commercial stations could not assume a “hands off’’ attitude 
and turn over their facilities at certain specified hours for the 
use of other groups. As their only means of self-protection 
the broadcasters have to scrutinize every program and pass 
judgment on how it may affect their interests. 

Most operators of broadcast stations are not only willing 
but eager to cooperate with educational and civic organiza- 
tions which have potential sources of good program material. 
In some cases the broadcasters even go so far as to contribute 
funds for the production of programs. However, unless the 
law is changed to relieve them of responsibility those in charge 
of stations cannot give any group carte blanche to prepare 
and broadcast programs. ‘The broadcasters must continue 
the editorial function of passing on the merits of programs 
regardless of what either the FCC or civic and educational 
organizations may decide to do about them. 

Just what the final relationship should be or what it will be 
between the Commission, the industry, and educational and 
civic groups is largely a matter of speculation. Enough has 
been said, however, to suggest that the noncommercial insti- 
tutions and organizations have a long way to go before they 
will be able to claim merit for the service they are in position 
to render and that, if they hope to have any influence in 
charting the future course of American radio, such agencies 
must clarify their thinking in this field and begin to make the 
contribution for which they are qualified. 





The Outlook for Support of Higher 
Education from Endowment™ 
By HARRY L. WELLS 


HE preparation of accurate statistics dealing with 

endowments has been confined, in the main, to recent 

years. The significance and influence of large founda- 
tions in charitable and educational programs seems to have 
awakened research students to the need for data concerning 
the trends and effects of gifts and bequests. Since the litera- 
ture on the subject is of recent origin, each writer in turn has 
been able to review and check the data prepared by previous 
students. This has led to unanimity of agreement as to facts 
relating to endowments and to unanimity of concern about 
their future. Charts might be inserted in this discussion from 
any one of several reports and they would tell approximately 
the same story. 

An outline sketch of the background of the endowment 
situation needs to be drawn before the data is discussed. One 
writer has said, ‘““Foundations are symptomatic of the later 
and disintegrating period of our economic development.” ' 
They seem to have started as true expressions of social vision 
and charitable impulse. In their second stage they developed 
as machinery to perpetuate the fruits of free enterprise and 
extend the individual’s control over his accumulated wealth 
after death (mortmain), and finally they reached the present 
stage where they epitomize the struggle between governmental 
forces desiring to redistribute wealth and private control of 
individual fortunes. Thus the interpretation of the quotation 
is clearer, in that implementation which represents entrench- 
ment may well be the last stage of an economic order. It may 





* This chapter preprinted from The Outlook for Higher Education, Proceed- 
ings of the 1039 Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
edited by John Dale Russell. To be published by the University of Chicago 
Press, fall, 1939. 

*E. C. Lindeman, Wealth and Culture (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1936), p. 4. 
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represent the individual’s resistance to forces tearing down 
his accumulated wealth. On the other hand, it may represent 
an entrenchment which is strong enough within itself to sup- 
port the research necessary to find a solution to the problem. 

Prior to these surveys, gifts and bequests in perpetuity and 
for current expenses were anticipated by universities as a 
matter of routine. Accumulation of wealth was an accepted 
and respected principle and generous benefactions were con- 
fidently budgeted. So true was this that educational and 
charitable institutions deliberately planned programs requiring 
expenditures beyond their incomes, in the faith, I suppose, that 
the heartstrings of benefactors would be touched by their sad 
plight. If “the proof of the pudding is in the eating’ the 
effort was a success. That we have perhaps reached the end 
of these tactics strikes us with startling surprise. The data 
asembled, however, speak forcefully, and privately endowed 
education is alarmed. 

The results of this policy of deficit budgeting are difficult 
to evaluate. It was possible because of the ease with which 
gifts were secured and the confidence with which they could 
be anticipated. It would be an interesting study to trace the 
influence of expediency in the growth of privately endowed 
educational institutions because of such a policy. Expendiency 
born from sincere desires and at times from whims of donors 
and adopted by universities because “beggars could not be 
choosers.” We might find that development, worthy of edu- 
cation, did not and could not have grown effectively in a 
“beggar” atmosphere. ‘The wide variation in the effectiveness 
of universities and colleges may record something of the influ- 
ence of this principle of growth. It is significant in this dis- 
cussion only because it is part of the background of money 
raising. A graduate student might find this an interesting 
subject to probe for his thesis, and he would undoubtedly dis- 
cover data of practical value to the educational program. 

In a discussion of endowments we need to recall that they 
have been secured liberally and fairly easily in the past. We 
need also to reflect the shadows of whatever events are visibly 
influencing the future. Beyond that we inject the element of 
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pure prophecy which is a particular individual’s interpretation 
of what he sees in the picture. What one sees in the present 
picture of endowments is colored largely by his confidence 
that something can be done about it, or his acceptance that 
the trends are inevitable and to attempt to change them is 
foolishness. 

You cannot read the story of endowments, either in terms 
of new donations or in terms of the return upon those which 
educational institutions now possess, without being dis- 
couraged and even depressed by the wide acceptance of the 
inevitability of a continued shrinking in this source of revenue. 
We have truly reached the “disintegrating period of our 
economic development,” or at least of an economic develop- 
ment, if the picture painted by statisticians truly reflects the 
future. 

This is a new experience for Americans. We have never 
thought in terms of a static society, nor in terms of diminish- 
ing progress. We have always been able to do something 
about it. New frontiers were here to be conquered, ever 
increasing wants to be satisfied, and enterprise and determina- 
tion worked freely and unhampered. In a period of ‘over 
night,’’ as time goes, we are stricken with resignation. One 
economist * has gone on record that “we have reached the 
declining stage of our economic and political life and future 
progress for civilization seems to rest with the Far East, 
particularly Russia, Japan and China.” Quite generally stu- 
dents and educators are accepting the inevitability of less and 
less freedom for individuals. This psychology of inevitability 
is truly a disintegrating force. Governmental dominance is 
nurtured in that sort of resignation and we need to recognize 
this drift in a study of endowments. 

Gifts and bequests in perpetuity have paralleled the ability 
of individuals to accumulate wealth. It would be supine for 
us to fail to realize that this source of revenue can pass away 
very easily. Since approximately 30 per cent of the income 
of the private universities is provided by endowments and 


* Constantine E. McGuire in recent Chicago speech. 
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approximately 9 per cent from direct gifts to current expense, 
a drastic change in this source of revenue will represent a 
dificult transition period. This is not an expression of fear 
that we may not get funds with which to maintain private 
universities, but it does call attention to the fact that freedom 
of thought and speech and scientific research may have less 
serious limitations when supported by private donations, even 
with the evils of mortmain, than when subjected to the frailties 
of men tempted by great political power and subjected to pres- 
sure from an electorate with widely diversified interests. The 
greatest degree of reduction in receipts during the depression 
occurred in the state institutions. Further evidence of the desire 
of these universities, which are dependent upon state grants, 
to place themselves in a more secure position is furnished by 
their very successful campaigning for endowment funds. 
Turning aside from a philosophical discussion of endow- 
ments to the facts concerning them, we find that gifts and 
bequests to private colleges and universities have shown a 
significant drop in the last ten years. Mr. Arnett very ably 
assembled these figures in the recent Occasional Papers No. 
12, published by the General Education Board. 























ADDITIONS TO CAPITAL—ALL AREAS ®* 
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Private 
‘ es a las a ae I Percentage 
Year of 1930-31 
Universities Colleges Total 

1927-28... $54,858 $19,092 $73,950 86.6 
1928-29. 71,798 17/976 89/774 105.2 
1929-30... 76382 20018 96/400 112.9 
1930-31... 67,534 17,814 85,348 100.00 
1931-32...... 52,173 10,583 62,756 73.5 
1932-33... 30/253 5/203 35.456 41.5 
1933-34... 15.450 5° 856 21306 25.0 
1934-35... 18,063 11/728 29'791 34.9 
1935-36. 29'931 11,397 41/328 48.4 
1936-37... 29063 16,043 45,106 52.8 











® Assembled from Occasional Papers No. 12 (New York: General Education 
Board, 1939), Pp. 70. 
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Thus we find the additions to our endowments today 60.1 per 
cent below the peak year of 1929-30 but measurably better 
than the results in the depths of the depression, 1933-34, when 
the drop reached 87.9 per cent below the peak year. 

The John Price Jones organization points out: 


The general figures would indicate that, with the exception of a few 
institutions, gifts to educational institutions have not been as generous 
since the 1929 depression as in the preceding ten years. ‘These figures 
do, however, indicate that education has a striking hold on the interests 
of people of wealth. It should, of course, be borne in mind that during 
the depression years institutions did not make as emphatic appeals to 
their friends and alumni as they did in the era of prosperity. It is also 
undoubtedly true that a considerable amount of giving during the de- 
pression was the result of bequests provided for during the prosperous 
years. As a matter of fact, the amount of money received during the 

























depression years probably indicates largely decisions made during the 
1920 decade.* 

Thus, couched in different language, students of the endow- 
ment problem point to the downward trend in this source 
of revenue, and warn that we cannot lean so assuredly upon 
gifts and bequests in the future. 

The evidence is clear that gifts and bequests have run 
parallel with the ability of private citizens to accumulate 
wealth. In countries where free enterprise has been restricted 
or thwarted, gifts and bequests for endowments have been 
rare. Large private donations to education and the estab- 
lishment of charitable foundations are almost entirely Amer- 
ican phenomena. Certainly this is true in terms of numbers 
and size. This is significant for we may be discovering that 
privately supported initiative, which has historically made 
American education free and universal, has run its course. 

Kemmerer says: 


In the supposedly normal year 1926 the individual net incomes 
in the United States above $25,000 numbered 87,598 and totaled 
$5,727,000,000. Eleven years later for the year 1937 they numbered 








“Gifts and Bequests to Colleges and Universities in Good Times and Bad 
Times, A Statistical Study with Charts (New York: John Price Jones Corp., 


1938), pp. 7-8. 
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55,158 a decline of 37 per cent in number of incomes above $25,000 
and they totaled $2,992,000,000 representing a decline of 48 per cent 
in amount of these incomes. The situation gets worse as you go into 
higher brackets. Net individual incomes, for example, above $100,000 
in 1926 numbered 9,582 and totaled $2,384,000,000. In 1937 they 
numbered only 4,124 and totaled only $857,000,000. This was a de- 
cline of 57 per cent in number and of 64 per cent in their amount. For 
the year 1926 there were 231 individual incomes of $1,000,000 or 
over; in 1932 this figure reached a low of 20; it was 61 in 1936 and 
49 in 1937.° 

If we attempt to interpret the significance of the short 
segment of time since 1929 we will conclude that large for- 
tunes are diminishing rapidly and that barriers to their future 
growth are being very effectively placed. This source of 
funds, which has been so dependable in the past, can change 
in such fashion as to make money raising for endowed educa- 
tion a very difficult task. 

A study of the gifts to one institution shows that during 
the last twenty years it has been clearly dependent for its 
growth and budgets upon individuals who were able to give 
large sums of money. Out of $47,332,000 in gifts and be- 
quests, 87.35 per cent has been received for endowment and 
buildings and 12.65 per cent has been designated for current 
expenses. The impressive fact, in the history of these gifts 
and bequests, is that of that portion which was assigned to 
buildings and endowment, 90 per cent came from individuals 
who were able, in short periods of time, to give $100,000 or 
more. Even in the portion for current expenses where small 
gifts predominated, 27 per cent came from sources able to give 
$100,000 or more. This is typical of money-raising activity 
in that it has always relied upon large gifts from individuals 
to furnish a substantial portion of the money required. 

The import of a diminishing field for large gifts takes on 
added significance when we review its historical limitations. 
A study of probated wills by Lindeman indicates that of all 

*E. W. Kemmerer, “The Outlook for Our College Endowments,” Fifth An- 


nual Conference of Trustees of Colleges and Universities (New York: Con- 
solidated Reporting Co., 1939), pp. 16-17. 
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the wealth which changes ownership at death, only 6 per cent 
has been left to others than relatives or close personal friends. 
We have campaigned in a very limited sphere and it can truly 
be said that private education has been builded upon the 
backs of a very small group of people who were able to 
accumulate large fortunes. ‘This source can and may pass 
away very quickly. 

Not alone has the source of gifts and bequests diminished 
but the return on perpetuity funds, which we now control, has 
shown a drastic drop. Since private institutions look to this 
source for approximately one-third of their receipts it is easy 
to understand why fear has gripped them. 


The return on the “pool account” of Columbia University 
is stated in the following table: ° 


Year Per cent Year Per cent 
RE sd: edien aes 4.21 Ss sas eensnaee 5.76 
| rere re 5.16 Rs én cenreenns 5-37 
SE fsa dé iaceers 5.51 SD é i cos 00s vs 5.22 
I 6k icntncivenes 4.95 icp 4.97 
OO ee ee 4.85 NE 5 kccu wae iG ted 4.67 
Ne ics xikeewdas 5-73 NE ec eat euetas 4.44 
PS hee khan anand 4.96 I eiccana abies 4.21 
I kis avadtacka 5.45 ST ib ace Redon’ 4.40 
SEE sed cdwenn acs 5.64 | 4.17 
RE 6bssudeedaks 5.68 i tes cagians 3-73 
8 Perro. 5.51 1939-40 (Estimated) . 3.75 


During the ten-year period, 1929 to 1939, income from high 
grade bonds has decreased from 6 per cent to less than 3 per 
cent. During the last year and a half utility bond rates have 


shown a steadily decreasing trend as evidenced by the pub- 
lished reports on monthly returns: 


1938 1939 
6 6654 atin xen eee 3.12 2.88 
PONY 6s 0ksc00eds esac wnaesenuetes 3.09 2.86 
EE -aicedudieeksvesencenadeete 3.08 2.86 
DE 4605443008060 obS ered pete deanes 3.10 2.88 
DE” gké4skeesteeededehuweeeeeeen 3.03 2.83 
BE £00640i00360s ken eiadeunnrts 3.01 2.83 


*Independent Journal of Columbia University, VI, no. 6. 
™ March 29, June 1, and June 29, 1939 issues of The Annalist. 
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1938 
PE: p66 66s te eGiacddendeatneOreeneen 2.99 
ID a a adh da aka eatin aanets Mra 2.99 
DEE Kcckceviwédcavanas eeeewent 3.01 
SS cp d50 stbdeeweendeneeietatas 2.98 
PEE <del aoe cea on een wee 2.95 
DE. in deunenacameneeneeweed 2.93 


Federal government obligations, which in former years 
returned 3 to 4 per cent, are now in some cases actually show- 
ing a negative yield, and in most cases hover around 1 per 
cent. They make almost no contribution to our budgets and 
are valuable only as a means whereby we can maintain a cash 
position much as we used time bank deposits in the past. The 
interest on the government debt at the moment, even at these 
low rates, is $1,000,000,000 a year. This is one-sixth of the 
total yearly federal revenue. It clearly forecasts a long period 
of time when tremendous pressure will be exerted to hold 
interest rates at a low level. 

It is not necessary to continue figures which are quite gen- 
erally recognized and which reflect such a depressing light. 
If one is inclined to moroseness the endowment story of the 
last ten years points to a doleful picture. We find ourselves 
torn between influences from those who believe all is lost, 
and from those who believe that the millennium is just around 
the corner. It is baffling to one who attempts to be un- 
prejudiced in his appraisal. We discover that we are not 
discussing endowments but rather attempting to evaluate an 
economic philosophy which permits endowments to be estab- 
lished. We are weighing the wisdom of accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of either an individual or an institution. 
We need to recognize that we are in a stage of economic 
transition where a wrong decision or failure to act may be 
serious to the future of education. Our discussions need to 
be tempered by the interplay of divergent opinions and 
particularly by time which has a way of making pet theories 
and convictions look childish. We have reached an inter- 
section in educational travel where we can go in the direction 

of federal and state support for all institutions, or if we 
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think that freedom of speech and research are in some fashion 
linked with an economic system of free enterprise we can fol- 
low that course. Americans have tasted freedom too often to 
be easily misguided for any long period of time, and they have 
learned to lean upon an unhampered educational system for di- 
rection. The application of accurate research and tempered 
judgment is our assignment and we must be diligent in the task. 

The present status of endowments, if I may be permitted 
a personal opinion, is far more encouraging than it is being 
painted. In many ways educational institutions are in a 
stronger position today than they were in the decade of the 
twenties. The slackening pace of capital receipts has, after 
all, permitted substantial additions to our portfolios. Ques- 
tionable activities and practices have been dropped and over- 
lapping programs have been discovered and eliminated. It 
is surprising to find that much of what we call depression and 
recession is merely the elimination of the extravagances of 
the preceding prosperous period. When the house is again 
put in order we find we operate just as smoothly as before. 
By and large, educational institutions have brought income 
and expenditures into alignment and their programs are not 
seriously curtailed. 

Even low returns on investments are not serious if they 
are expressions of greater security. Exorbitantly high rates 
ran parallel with the period of expansion and speculation, and 
tempted us into investments which resulted in large losses in 
the principal of our funds. There is no reason to expect or 
desire a return of the pace of the late twenties, and if the 
business situation can revive on the present level of costs and 
ability to finance operations, our endowments will be in a very 
strong position. It is not the present that needs to be watched 
so much as the danger of another decline. It is tremendously 
important that we maintain at least the present level. 

I have avoided a reference to inflation until late in this dis- 
cussion because it has been used as a “catch-all” to alarm us 
about the future. The issues in this problem are so involved 
and difficult to understand that a great deal of confused think- 
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ing on the part of all of us is being expressed. Whether our 
economic structure can withstand inflation has been answered, 
for we have already been subjected to a sizable amount. In 
1929 we experienced a tremendous inflation, of a credit nature 
to be sure, and we called it prosperity. A degree of inflation 
is exactly what prosperity means and proponents of this 
method of meeting emergencies advance that fact as an argu- 
ment for money devaluation. The fact is that in the history 
of this country we have absorbed a great deal of money infla- 
tion without serious consequences. Inflation per se is not the 
problem. The question is: Is the inflation a part of sound 
productive expansion or is it artificial stimulation without a 
productive base? Either credit or money inflation can lead 
us to ruin if they stimulate wasteful production or excessive 
expansion. The deadly type is the kind that is used to spread 
liquidation of debt. It is simply a refined method of debt 
default. Every time it occurs endowment funds, savings ac- 
counts, life insurance policies, and the budgets of the small 
wage earners must accept their pro rata share of the default. 
Couched in simple terms, in those countries where inflation has 
ruined millions of people it simply means that governmental 
officials spent the individuals’ income without their consent. 
It is this type of action about which we need to be alarmed 
when appraising our endowment stability. 

As to the outlook for new endowments, the immediate 
future is rather encouraging. Just so long as the government 
permits fortunes to pass to charitable institutions without the 
burden of inheritance taxes large gifts and bequests will be 
forthcoming. ‘They may represent the lingering accumula- 
tions of the prosperous twenties and it is this possibility that 
makes the data of the present period a misleading barometer. 
This particular decade will not be available statistically until 
the forties, and the conclusions will be determined by two 
factors which are uncertain at this moment: first, the possible 
elimination of the opportunity to accumulate sizable fortunes; 
second, continuance of the tax advantage in favor of chari- 
table institutions. 
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As to the future of returns on endowment, the evidence 
seems to point to a lower level than existed in the previous 
decade but not as low as the present status. A revival of 
business activity will strengthen rates but the rise will struggle 
against the downward pull of governmental financing. The 
crux of this, of course, rests with a business revival, and if 
this comes, even in moderate proportions, our endowments 
will continue their satisfactory contributions to the budgets. 

You may ask what can be done in a constructive way to 
improve our present endowment situation. We can carry on 
a persistent drive for new funds to take advantage of the 
favorable tax situation accruing to charitable institutions at 
the present time. For those universities and colleges, which 
have strong organizations handling their fund-raising pro- 
grams, the immediate future offers splendid opportunities. 
Aggressive action for the next few years will pay unusually 
large dividends irrespective of the influences which may alter 
the long-range opportunities. 

Universities can throw the weight of their ability in the 
scale to insure an open-minded and fair appraisal of the fruits 
of free enterprise as against a planned economy. The out- 
come of these conflicting theories will influence the future 
of endowments in a marked degree and will determine very 
largely the sources from which future support will emanate. 

Stability of endowment income can be assured more easily 
now than in the prosperous period. We have balanced our 
budgets on low rates of return and this offers the opportunity 
to build income reserves from increases in rates as the eco- 
nomic situation strengthens. When these reserves reach a 
reasonably safe level they can be held to be applied against 
future periods of stress and decline. This offers a ray of hope 
against salary reductions and curtailment of important pro- 
grams. Our greatest emphasis from here on should be placed 
upon stability rather than expansion, and we have before us 
a rare opportunity to launch such a program. 

The value of unrestricted giving can be laid more effectively 
before donors. It can be pointed out that such gifts will give 
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far greater stability to educational programs because incre- 
ment of principal and even the principal itself can be used in 
times of educational need. It is entirely possible that we 
might encounter periods when returns upon investments are 
negligible and when unrestricted funds offer the only source 
from which to support education. A significant statement, 
which has been made many times but which remains to be 
accurately determined, is to the effect that with few exceptions 
perpetuity gifts have not been maintained for a long period 
of time in their original amounts unless income has been added 
to principal to offset the losses of unfortunate or unwise invest- 
ments. If this is true the problem is more acute when returns 
on such funds are at a very low rate. Thus, unrestricted 
funds loom very large in the desire for stability in educational 
financing. 

Tax exemption accruing to charitable enterprises needs to 
be zealously guarded. It represents one way by which en- 
dowment funds can be more productive for public welfare. 
It is a grant from state and federal governments which is 
beyond the control and manipulation of politicians, and is a 
perfectly legitimate request emanating from a nonprofit pub- 
lic service which would otherwise need to be performed by the 
state itself. Tax exemption upon the gifts themselves, upon 
the educational plant, yes, upon the real and personal prop- 
erty of both state-supported and privately endowed educa- 
tional institutions, should be defended very forcefully as a 
method whereby tax grants can be made without the uncer- 
tainties of yearly pleas to state and federal officials. Safe- 
guards against the abuse of these exemptions can be estab- 
lished and should be readily accepted by all institutions. | 
realize the controversial nature of this suggestion and present 
it only because educational administrators as a group have 
not, in my opinion, recognized its significance; neither have 
they attempted to formulate a unified defense for its preserva- 
tion. 

In conclusion, may I prophesy that the immediate outlook 
for support of higher education from endowment is as bright 
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as at any previous time. There are forces at work which can 
destroy this source of funds very quickly and confront educa- 
tional financing with a very difficult transition period, and free- 
dom of research and expression with an uncertain future. 
They have not, at the moment, seriously affected our pro- 
grams and I do not believe that the American electorate will 
permit the destruction of free enterprise and action to a degree 
that will eliminate reasonable accumulation of wealth. Neither 
do I believe that business over the “‘long look” will be robbed 
of its chance for fair profits. A monetary inflation which 
has as its real, although hidden purposes, liquidation or partial 
liquidation of the national debt is sure to affect the endowment 
picture. 

A renewed confidence and courage are the greatest needs of 
the moment and our educational machinery can do much to 
bring them about by maintaining free, unhampered, and tem- 
pered thinking on economic and political questions. If we 
could weigh and influence endowment as an isolated problem 
we would face the future with great confidence. Unfor- 
tunately, however, all problems today are so interwoven with 
world turmoil that we must accept international uncertainties 
as the most pressing influence on any single issue which we at- 
tempt to discuss. We are fighting to establish a base from 
which to build, and this country has found a level upon which 
it can live and rapidly improve if we can withstand the inter- 
national repercussions. 











Centennial Salute 
By A. L. CRABB 


raised a hundredfold a celebration is warranted. The 

American normal school is now a centenarian. Its age 
and its service now give it a place in the sun. With what grace 
does it occupy so distinguished a position? 

The normal school was born and christened in France, 
oriented in Germany, and developed in the United States. 
Some of the patterns by which we fashioned the normal school 
were brought from Europe, but much of it was cast in molds 
which exist in our concept of democracy. At any rate the idea 
of the normal school was a reflex to the idea of the public 
school. The one inevitably led to the other. 

We have always been committed, at least theoretically, to 
education. Nineteen years after that bleak day when the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Dominie Dunster was teaching 
classes at Harvard College. Five years after Nashville was 
founded Thomas B. Craighead was teaching the youth of the 
settlement in Davidson Academy. Transylvania is but five 
years younger than Kentucky’s oldest settlement. These in- 
stitutions were crude but they were eloquent gestures of the 
conviction that bread alone is not enough for man. 

Those sturdy Puritans fitted their early institutions to the 
pattern of English education. It was the only pattern they 
had. Oxford had been holding aloft the banner of culture 
more than four hundred years, and so its doctrines and policies 
were hallowed by age. For a time the Harvard curriculum 
ran true to English form, particularly to Cambridge form; 
but Harvard was only four years old when in Massachusetts 
the world’s first law in behalf of public schools was passed. 
Harvard was only nine when this law was strengthened by 
another law requiring all the children of all the people to at- 
tend school. The little red schoolhouse was on its way. 


A BIRTHDAY is an interesting phenomenon but when 
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If one assumes the public school as a major premise the 
path of logic leads not directly but surely to the normal school. 
It was in this country a path two centuries long (Harvard is 
exactly two centuries older than the normal school at Lex- 
ington) but it found its rightful end on that century-old July 
day when Cyrus Peirce enrolled the three pupils in the 
Lexington town hall. So began the normal school. With its 
development the little red schoolhouse began to disappear. 
Democracy demands an equity if not an equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and the era of consolidation was ushered 
in. ‘Today the normal school and its evolutionary successor, 
the Teachers College, are the most potent factors in public 
education. Remarkable growth for an institution with its 
first century barely complete! 

Almost a century and a half ago American teachers began 
to be disturbed by their first pedagogical unrest. The glamour 
of medieval educational conceptions began to wane. ‘Too 
many were omitted from those conceptions. One does not 
know the explicit beginnings of the struggle for specialized 
training for teachers in this country. One may very felicitously 
engage in a salute to Samuel McCorkle, alumnus of Princeton, 
class of 1772, who in 1785 opened near Salisbury, North 
Carolina, an academy in the title of which, Zion Parnassus, 
he conjoined his classical Hebrew and Greek. This institu- 
tion, from its founding till its close early in the century, 
assumed as its major obligation the training of schoolmasters. 
Parenthetically it may be mentioned that Princeton was the 
mother of culture in many of our early settlements. In 1816, 
a member of the Yale staff, Denison Olmstead, published 
some challenging suggestions under the caption Plan for an 
Academy for Schoolmasters. In 1823, William Russell, a 
Scotsman teaching in America, published a pamphlet showing 
the urgent need for such schools. That year, Samuel Hall 
answered these pleas with the establishment of his famed 
school at Concord, Vermont. In the course of his direction 
of this school Professor Hall formulated his Lectures on 
Schoolkeeping, perhaps number one in the series of America’s 
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contributions to education. In 1825 James G. Carter issued 
an Outline of an Institution for the Training of Teachers. 
That year, Governor DeWitt Clinton of New York recom- 
mended to his legislature the provision of means for “the 
education of competent teachers.” The fight for the normal 
school, under whatever name, was on. As far west as Nash- 
ville, Philip Lindsley was lifting his eloquent voice, flavored 
with the idiom of Princeton, in its behalf. 

For awhile the initial fervor seems to have abated some- 
what or perhaps it but gathered its strength for the second 
advance. In 1835, Charles Brooks, a colorful clergyman of 
Hingham, Massachusetts, returned from a visit to Europe. 
On the trip over he had made the acquaintance of Dr. Julius, 
a Prussian, greatly committed to the German normal school. 
During the long voyage Dr. Julius explained at length the 
normal school system to Reverend Brooks. These conversa- 
tions changed the minister’s program entirely, and while 
abroad the minister made a thorough investigation of the 
European schools and returned home a missionary to its idea. 
In a public address delivered immediately upon his return he 
proposed the establishment of a normal school in Massachu- 
setts. During the next two years he drove a horse hitched to 
a chaise almost the entire length and breadth of the state and 
wherever he found a few gathered together there he pro- 
claimed both his reasons for and his partisanship of the 
normal school. The motif of the address he delivered alike 
in metropolis and crossroads, “As is the teacher so is the 
school,” has for a century now been one of the golden texts of 
the promoters of public education. To his eloquence was 
joined that of Horace Mann, and of such doughty laymen as 
John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster. The educational 
zeal and parliamentary astuteness of James G. Carter cer- 
tainly belong in the picture. 

The Massachusetts legislature yielded to this campaign of 
propaganda and on January 28, 1838 authorized an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 supplementing a private benefaction 
made by Edmund Dwight of like amount. Three schools were 
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established, at Lexington and Barre in 1839, and at Bridge- 
water in 1840. Cyrus Peirce was principal at Lexington; 
S. P. Newman, at Barree; and Nicholas Tillinghast, at Bridge- 
water. Peirce, number one in our parade of normal school 
principals, seems to have established himself very well in the 
story of the normal school. Although he wavered between 
periods of depression and buoyancy he surely held a clear fore- 
cast of the creative possibilities of the new institution. Or 
perhaps it was his special quality to reflect the prophetic 
glimpses that Horace Mann had caught. 

It was, however, Bridgewater that gripped the nation’s 
fancy. Both Lexington and Barre were subsequently re- 
located, the Lexington normal first at West Newton and then 
at Framingham while the Barre school settled finally at West- 
field, a matter always very disturbing to morale. The early 
administration of Bridgewater under Tillinghast was both 
aggressive and effective. Bridgewater’s influence upon the 
training of teachers during the formative period justifies its 
boast of fifty years ago, “The Mother of American Normal 
Schools.” Bridgewater has supplied Massachusetts with 
seven principals (or presidents), Rhode Island with two, 
Maine with two, Connecticut with two, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Missouri, Mississippi with one each. 

The graduates of Bridgewater have taught in normal 
schools in twenty-six states. One of the period’s most sig- 
nificant figures was Richard Edwards who carried to the west 
the educational potency of Bridgewater. The quality of his 
service as principal of the St. Louis Normal School attracted 
the attention of the Normal, Illinois, board and in 1862 he 
was offered and accepted the presidency there. His admin- 
istration was a fortunate period in the school’s formative 
years. He was succeeded by E. C. Hewitt, also of Bridge- 
water. Under Edwards and Hewitt, Normal became a 
fountainhead of inspiration and guidance in the growth of 
teacher education in the West. Normal furnished three 
presidents to Emporia, Kansas, which, therefore, became in a 
sense a granddaughter of Bridgewater. The first two presi- 
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dents of Providence, Rhode Island, were Dana Colburn and 
Joshua Kendall, both Bridgewater men. Bridgewater sent 
Daniel Wentworth to the Cook County Normal, George M. 
Gage to Mankato, Ira Moore to Saint Cloud, and Arthur 
Summer to Los Angeles. Julia Sears and Emma Cutter, 
alumnae of Bridgewater, were the first teachers placed on the 
staff of Peabody College. 

Less direct but as sure was the influence of Bridgewater 
upon the Albany, New York, normal. Its first president was 
David Perkins Page, not a Bridgewater alumnus—The 
‘“‘Mother of Normals” wasn’t then old enough to have sons 
of presidential stature—but a close friend of both Mann and 
Tillinghast. In fact they picked him for the place; Page 
served Albany but three years, but how fruitful! In the first 
place he wrote then the Theory and Practice of Teaching 
whose record of sales remains unreached despite the un- 
counted thousands of books which pedagogy since has spon- 
sored. In the second place, he developed William F. Phelps. 
Perhaps this alert young man was the first to see with some 
clarity the function and organization of the “model schools.” 
He not only organized the model school at Albany but served 
as president at Trenton, New Jersey; Winona, Minnesota, 
and Whitewater, Wisconsin. He was author of a series of 
‘‘Readers” which attempted to add pedagogy to McGuffy’s 
morality. They met with rather favorable patronage but, of 
course, offered little serious competition to the older series. 
In the West, Phelps compounded the influence of both Page 
and Sheldon, whose work at Oswego was offering the educa- 
tional world food for thought. Indeed, Phelps had become 
so committed to the Oswego plan that he filled his staffs with 
Sheldon’s graduates. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
Winona was the first of the normal schools to fit its building 
to its function. So satisfactory did it prove that it was sub- 
sequently reproduced on the campuses at Buffalo, Carbondale, 
and Emporia. Another of Page’s graduates, George Farn- 
ham, became the first president of the Peru, Nebraska, 
normal school in 1867. Another, Gilbert Thayer, served 
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for some time as principal of the Model High School at 
Normal, Illinois. 

Pioneer service in the promotion of the normal schools in 
Missouri was given by Joseph Baldwin. Under his presidency 
the normal at Kirksville, Missouri, became a great center of 
teacher training. In 1881 President Baldwin conducted in- 
stitutes in Texas under the auspices of the Peabody fund. 
While there he was elected president of the Sam Houston 
Normal at Huntsville, then only two years old. In 1891 he 
was called to organize a department of education in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. One of President Baldwin’s notable con- 
tributions to western education was his “discovery” of John 
R. Kirk, and J. M. Greenwood, both of whom lived to bless 
abundantly his memory. In 1876 the normal at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, opened. Its president was J. C. Gilchrist, who in 
Antioch had been “privileged to sit as a disciple at the feet of 
America’s greatest educator, Horace Mann.” The influence 
of Mann was essentially that of Bridgewater. Michigan’s 
zeal in public education, too, has always been impressive. The 
normal at Ypsilanti opened in 1852 with Adonijah Welch as 
President. The Millersville, Pennsylvania, normal opened 
in 1855 with James P. Wickersham in charge. In 1857 Henry 
Barnard became president of the normal newly formed at 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

A new force entered into the training of teachers with the 
establishment of Oswego, New York, in 1866. The doctrines 
of Pestalozzi had been manifested in this country before. 
The younger Krusi had taught with Phelps at Trenton two 
years and Guyot had lectured in geography in Massachusetts 
normal schools from 1848 to 1854. The Massachusetts pro- 
ponents of public education were profoundly impressed by the 
results which the Pestalozzians had achieved in Germany. 
But Pestalozzianism made its formal entry at Oswego under 
Sheldon’s leadership. Henry Barnard in 1858 accepted the 
chancellorship for the University of Wisconsin. But Barnard 
was at heart a normal school man and his was a vital in- 
fluence in the westward flow of the normal school. In Wis- 
consin he cut the pattern for its teacher training plan. 
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The normal school idea kept growing. Towson, Maryland, 
was established in 1866; Kirksville, Missouri, and Fairmont, 
West Virginia, in 1867; Warrensburg, Missouri, in 1871; 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Shippensburg, Pennsylvania; and 
Florence, Alabama, in 1873; Huntsville, Texas, in 1878. And 
with its expanding movement it became discontented with its 
curricular stature. Its liberal arts neighbors carried its 
students through the conventional four-year period and so set 
the pattern for and established a monopoly in educational 
respectability. As early as 1875 the normal schools tended 
to become conscious of their professional inadequacy and re- 
sentment against their immaturity began to find expression. 
It was in the period following that such giants as Eben S. 
Stearns, W. H. Payne, John W. Cook, W. W. Parsons, How- 
ard Sandison, Charles McMurry, John R. Kirk, H. H. 
Seerley, Charles McKenny, and D. B. Johnson, the great ones 
of the normal schools second phase, took firm stand in the 
picture. Albany became a teachers college in 1890, offering 
four years of training leading to the bachelor’s degree. That 
was the beginning of the teachers college. 

But that does not represent the sole phase of the normal 
school’s growth. In the school of Lexington there was one 
course which might be classified “professional,” and that 
course represented the body of professional content then 
available. When Oswego opened in 1866 it offered two 
‘“‘yrofessional’’ courses, Practice Teaching and Child Study. 
In 1866, Winona offered eight such courses, Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, The Principles of Education, History of 
Education, Didactic Exercises, Observation in the Model 
School, Lessons in Teaching, Teaching in the Model School, 
and the School Laws of Minnesota. In Albany, in 1900, 
the following professional courses were offered: Philosophy 
of Education, School Economy, Psychology, Elementary 
Methods, Criticism, Kindergarten Training, School Law, His- 
tory of Education. 

A check of reasonable sampling of the normal school 
catalogues issued in 1900 develops a total of thirty-six 
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courses in education and psychology offered. Ten years later 
sixty-five “professional” courses were available to students. 
Then came the deluge! In 1924, there were scheduled for 
presentation by the normal schools and teachers colleges 1,436 
(or more) different courses in education and psychology. 
This staggering total was achieved by the sudden breaking 
forth of an accumulation of Pestalozzian theory; by the em- 
phatic encouragement of courses in method, or methods, given 
generally by the Herbartians, and particularly by Sandison 
of Terre Haute; by the newly and tentatively formulated field 
of ‘‘administration” ; and by the sudden impact upon the cur- 
riculum of educational measurement and research. For our 
five pennyworth of bread we suddenly required a ridiculous 
quantity of sack. Presently, our knowledge began to catch up 
with our zeal and we engaged in a sort of curricular dieting 
so that our excess bulk was greatly reduced. Lately, some new 
ideas have illumined the educational field. Naturally, new 
courses have followed hard upon those ideas. But the Gold 
Rush is over and the curriculum is gradually settling down to 
those “courses” which tempered and deliberate thought re- 
veals as most likely to enable teachers to help children identify 
themselves with the conditions and progress of the world in 
which they live. Of course a static curriculum becomes a stale 
curriculum, and like the pool in the Bible it should be kept 
continuously stirred—not stirred for the sake of stirring but 
to add man’s later achievements, and glimpses, and programs 
for his forward march. 

Few systematic efforts were made to standardize normal 
schools prior to this century. President David Felmely of the 
historic school at Normal, Illinois, said as late as 1912, 
‘Each normal in Illinois has been a rule unto itself and had 
developed practices which it did not desire to relinquish in the 
interest of uniformity.” In the main the condition described 
by President Felmely existed, prior to 1900, throughout the 
country. 

The normal schools were of New England origin but the 
first clear hint of the desirability of professional standards 
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seems to have come out of what was then the West. The 
Western Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, meeting in Cincinnati in 1835, resolved as follows: 


Let associations for the advancement of education be formed in New 
England, in the Middle States, in the South, and in the Great Valley; 
and when all these have met and deliberated, and published to the world 
their labors, let a National Institute of Teachers be formed by the 
delegations from these four great branches; let sectional jealousies, too 
contemptible in so hallowed a cause, be laid aside; let untrammeled and 
mature deliberations ripen into sage decision, and, in a period not very 
remote, a revolution will be effected in almost every department of 
instruction, at which the most experienced teachers will be astonished. 


This resolution, though perhaps a bit grandiloquent, carried 
an obvious forecast of the day of professional standards. 

In 1855, representatives from the normal schools of the 
various states met in New York City and formed informally 
the American Normal School Association. The formalities 
were completed in 1858, and William F. Phelps was elected 
president and Richard Edwards, secretary. This organization 
made the way clear for standards but never developed any. 
In 1880 Professor William H. Payne of the University of 
Michigan called the leading normal school administrators of 
the Middle West to meet at Ann Arbor to formulate stand- 
ards for the normal schools. Their proposals were set 
before the Normal School Department of the N.E.A., but it 
was not until five years later that a committee was appointed, 
“to prepare a report on the curricula and methods of teaching 
in different normal schools and to discover what concerted 
action the normal schools of the United States should take in 
order to raise the standard and increase the efficiency of their 
work.” 

The committee met in 1886 and phrased the following 
principles: 


1. That the diploma of every state normal school should be a life 
certificate to teach in the state where issued. 
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2. That the public normal school should be given the right to license 
all teachers, as is done so generally by schools of medicine for the med- 
ical profession. 

3. That they should agree upon and formulate a body of pedagogical 
principles. 

4. That they should insist upon thorough scholarship for teachers 
and show the people in what way the normal schools should be equipped 
for their successful preparation. 

5. That work in all normal schools should be strictly in line of fitting 
and training teachers for work in the public schools. 

6. That they should insist upon professional training as a requisite 
for eligibility to educational offices. 

7. That as a means to the above and other ends a system of cor- 
respondence and publications should be established by which a free in- 
terchange of views and of reports in experimentation might be secured. 


In submitting its report the committee engaged in the fol- 
lowing peroration: 


No other class of schools makes such imperative demand for faculties 
of broad culture and of rare teaching power. The mission of the 
normal school is to make teachers, but teachers can only be made out 
of intelligent, thinking men and women. To this end the academic 
side of our work must be exalted and put in proper correlation with 
the professional. Every means which may be needed in a college to 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge, and promote breadth of scholar- 
ship is demanded as imperatively in the normal school. 


In 1896, the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools was formed, and in 1902 an affiliation was 
achieved for the normal schools. The normal school presi- 
dents active in this movement were Clark of Nebraska, Wil- 
kinson of Kansas, Cook of Illinois, and Holsey of Wisconsin. 
In 1912 the Department of Normal Schools of the N.E.A. 
issued the following Declaration of Principles: 


1. The twentieth century normal school is dedicated to higher edu- 
cation, with the special function of supplying teachers for the rural 
schools, the elementary schools, and the high schools. 

2. Its entrance requirements are—those now demanded by the col- 
lege—graduation from a four-year high school. 
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3. It will extend its courses of instruction and practice, as conditions 
may demand, to four-year courses, thus giving it as high a standing in 
the way of discipline and scholarship as the college now possesses. 

4. It will widely extend the field of professional experimentation 
and investigation. 

5. It will try out its graduates as to their ability to teach and manage 
schools by such a period of practice-teaching as will settle the case be- 
yond peradventure. 

6. It will plan effectually to train teachers for rural schools, to stim- 
ulate and foster every educative agency toward the development of rural 
community life, and to elevate the professional position of the rural 
teacher. 

7. It will set up definite ends of education that will relate them- 
selves to the life of the people in all departments of human interest and 
will thus become a great social energy. As the public school is going to 
become, next to the family, the most potent social agent, so the normal 
school is going to fit teachers to perform this educative function. 


The normal school was moving forward, pushing back its 
horizon. Two years of training were not enough. Perhaps 
the normal school was the first institution to become conscious 
of the humiliation involved in the low professional level even 
of the best public school teachers. It is not known when the 
normals first experienced the desire to extend their curricula 
to full college status. Certainly it was in the mind of William 
H. Payne quite early. In 1890 Albany offered four years of 
college work. In 1897, Ypsilanti became a degree-conferring 
college. Then, followed in turn Normal and Charleston, 
Illinois; Cedar Falls, lowa; Greeley, Colorado; Terre Haute, 
Indiana. By 1918, twenty-three state normal schools had 
been transformed into state teachers colleges. Now, there are 
132 accredited members of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges authorized to award standard degrees. 

At first the qualities most desired for service of the normal 
school staffs were zeal and personality though penetrating 
scholarship was by no means unknown. Horace Mann’s ad- 
dresses reveal him as a first rate orator. His reports lack in 
eloquence but are compellingly objective in nature. There, 
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too, was a scholar, who demanded scholarship of those whom 
he chose to serve the normals. There was indeed some 
scholarly power among the early teachers but mostly they 
were crusaders. Some of them held degrees from Harvard, 
Yale, and Brown. Most of them held nothing approximating 
a degree. Even so, they were men of power. The emergence 
of the various standardizing organizations early in this cen- 
tury began to focus attention upon the desirability of degrees 
as a condition of admission to the normal school faculties. 
The point of view shifted so greatly that too often the schools 
were put in the position of trading those with power but with- 
out degrees for those whose juices (if any) had been squeezed 
out in the degree process. By 1920, the bachelor’s degree was 
held in comparably low esteem by presidents who had 
vacancies to fill; the master’s degree was good, but the Ph.D. 
was pure gold. And we were on the gold standard! In 1917, 
33 per cent of normal school teachers had no degree; 40 per 
cent had the bachelor’s degree; 22 per cent had the master’s, 
and 4 per cent the doctorate. A decade later 12 per cent had 
no degree; 32 per cent the bachelor’s, 42 per cent the master’s; 
and 9 per cent the doctorate. In 1937 the number with no 
degrees had shrunk to 1 per cent; with the bachelor’s as the 
maximum of 8 per cent; while the master’s had risen to 54 
per cent; and the doctor’s to 24 per cent. Which is to say 
that now almost 80 per cent of the teachers college staff have 
one or more graduate degrees. 

The institutions have expanded, too, in other ways—ex- 
panded in a degree really amazing. In 1900, there were 
70,000 students taught by 4,400 instructors; in 1910, 88,000 
students, and 6,000 teachers; in 1920, 135,000 and 9,600 re- 
spectively; in 1930, 162,000 and 14,500. The figures of that 
decade seem unduly high, and were compounded of various 
inflationary conditions. In 1936 staff and students had settled 
back to 10,400 and 137,000, which is more in keeping with 
normal professional demands. Most of the colleges are as 
large as professionally they should be. Not bigger but 
better! There seems no way of discovering how many of the 
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1,100,000 teachers of the national staff have had part or all 
of their training in the normal schools and teachers colleges. 
Undoubtedly the group is of dominant size. But much more 
than that. I have no doubt that much of the better part of 
the nation’s instructional staff is found therein. 

Nor do I have any doubt as to the major contribution which 
the normal school and teachers college has made, throughout 
its career, to public education. It developed the training 
school, phases of whose educational significance are not even 
now realized. It rescued the primary teacher from a career 
of curious professional degradation and made of her society’s 
most potent agent in the achievement of democratic living. 
It has, more than any other institution, served in relaying the 
pronouncements of the educational prophets to the rank and 
file of American teachers. 

In a century the normal school or teachers college has 
grown from infancy to the stature of a giant, somewhat 
sprawling and uncoordinated, to be sure, but nevertheless a 
giant much of whose semblance is copied from the American 


ideal. 
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Evolution of the Philanthropic 
Foundation 


By ERNEST VICTOR HOLLIS 
‘tw American philanthropic foundation is essentially a 


social institution of the twentieth century.’ It is so 

new that its given name is not established: we say 
“philanthropic,” ‘“‘educational,’’ “charitable,” ‘‘eleemosy- 
nary’; likewise the family name is called “foundation,” 
“fund,” “endowment,” “‘board,” or “‘trust.’”’ From such evi- 
dence of newness many people erroneously conclude that the 
foundation is modern and a fruit of finance capitalism. 

The philanthropic foundation as we know it did not spring 
full grown from any one civilization. It gradually emerged 
in response to social necessity and, like most legal instruments, 
has since been refined in the crucible of each succeeding culture. 
The foundation did not appear in primitive societies because 
it would have served no useful purpose. The welfare of the 
god, the tribe, the family, the individual were communal un- 
dertakings. Private property existed only in very personal 
items; there was none to implement a foundation. 

For religious purposes the heads of government initiated 
the practice of leaving wealth in perpetuity to other than 
natural heirs. Fourteen hundred years before the Christian 
era the Pharaohs of Egypt were thus setting aside funds in 
perpetuity. Inscriptions show contracts wherein the Pharaoh 
is the donor of specified kinds and amounts of wealth to a 
college of priests who, for a designated portion of the income, 
obligated their order to use the remainder to keep the tomb 
perpetually protected and the religious ceremonies observed. 
Since there would be no legal machinery to assure the per- 
formance of this duty if the dynasty were to change, contracts 
usually created a second foundation, the income from which 


*For an interpretation of this period see E. V. Hollis, Philanthropic Founda- 
tions and Higher Education (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938). 
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went to persons charged with seeing that the priests fulfilled 
their obligations. The indenture also called down the most 
terrible maledictions of the gods upon the heads of any un- 
faithful trustee. The Chaldean civilization had almost iden- 
tical practices as is shown by a clay tablet, dated 1280 B. C., 
reciting how King Marouttach bought certain lands from his 
vassals, built a temple on it, dedicated the whole to the god 
Marduk, and endowed a college of priests to operate it. These 
are the earliest known efforts at projecting private will beyond 
life for general purposes; they constitute the most rudimentary 
form of the foundation. 

A different cultural and governmental pattern in Greece and 
Rome modified the purpose and the manner of establishing 
and supervising the perpetuities that we now call philanthropic 
foundations. As late as the time of Solon and the Law of the 
Twelve Tables the right of making a will and testament did 
not exist, nor could a living owner of property alienate it from 
his heirs. It took five hundred years for the ingenuity of these 
creative peoples to invent a living legal heir as a substitute for 
a natural heir and then he could receive wealth only from 
living donors with the consent of natural heirs, if any. It 
required almost another half-millenium to extend to this “un- 
natural heir” the right to receive bequests and to translate the 
concept of a “living legal heir” into the abstraction of “‘an 
immutably legal person’’—that is, to recognize a foundation 
or corporation as a person before the law. 

The first modification permitted a living donor to create a 
perpetuity for other than his natural heirs, provided those 
heirs signified their approval of the indenture by signing it. 
Foundations so established faced many hazards and often had 
a tenuous and short-lived existence; the courts were lax in 
enforcing penalties for discovered malfeasance or misfeasance, 
beneficiaries had no rights in court, and when a faithful and 
efficient steward died the court might replace him with a less 
competent one. The uncertainty of actual perpetuity was so 
great that often a philanthropic donor preferred to use a be- 
quest to natural heirs, pledging them to carry out his benevo- 
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lent intentions. Thus Plato in 347 B.C. left to his nephew 
the Academy and a productive endowment of land, stipulating 
that it be administered for the benefit of his followers; the 
nephew, using the living legal heir concept, left the foundation 
to Xenocrates for the benefit of the cult. Following the newer 
concept, Epicurus gave his gardens to ten disciples to be ad- 
ministered by them and their successors as a retreat for 
Epicurean scholars. In time this legal concept was interpreted 
to apply to the members of a varied list of charitable associa- 
tions, such as festival groups, colleges of priests or augurs, 
funeral associations, and the like. As living persons (not as 
corporations) they were permitted to receive gifts in per- 
petuity from the living but not through bequest. 

About 150 B.C. Roman law modified the legal heir concept 
to declare associations were at one and the same time “senti- 
ent reasonable beings’? and “immutable undying persons.” 
This interpretation gave foundations immutability plus all the 
advantages of natural heirs save the right to receive bequests. 
With an improved legal status, foundations increased in num- 
ber and kind. By 65 B.C. the associations had become a 
financial and political power; because so many of them aided 
Catiline’s conspiracy Cicero persuaded the senate to dissolve 
them as contrary to public policy. Following this first known 
clash between the state and foundations a general act of the 
senate permitted the formation and reorganization of “loyal 
associations.’’ In Augustus Caesar’s reign establishment was 
restricted to specific authorization, except for the very minor 
funeral associations. 

During the reign of the five good emperors, 96-180 A.D., 
foundations were greatly encouraged throughout the Roman 
Empire. Nerva gave the cities the right to accept foundation 
funds by bequest, Trajan extended the privilege to the towns, 
Hadrian included the villages, and Marcus Aurelius permitted 
the associations (private groups) to receive bequests. In this 
period, the objectives of foundations began to shift from 
honoring the gods and the dead, preserving the cult, and per- 
petuating a feast day to at least a palliative ministering to the 
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needs of underprivileged groups. Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius gave generously of their 
private wealth for establishing in the municipalities founda- 
tions for alimentarii, that is, foundations to aid in the feeding, 
clothing, and educating needy legitimate children. 

We know that among many others influenced to follow the 
example of the emperors Pliny the Younger established an 
alimentarius in his native city of Como and in one other town. 
Another was Herodes Atticus, a citizen of Athens and the 
Rockefeller of his day, who lived during the reign of the 
Antonines. He built a water supply system for Troas, en- 
dowed a giant stadium at Athens, and restored to its ancient 
magnificence the theatre of Pericles; he provided a temple to 
Neptune and a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, en- 
dowed a bath at Thermopylea, and a system of aqueducts at 
Canusium in Italy. Inscriptions indicate that the people of 
Epirus, Thessaly, Euboea, Boeotia, and other cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor gratefully styled Herodes Atticus their bene- 
factor. 

In their struggle to rule, the thirty “barracks emperors” 
of Rome between 192 and 324 A.D. “‘borrowed” the founda- 
tion funds that had been entrusted to the municipal treasuries. 
This confiscation caused Constantine to recognize the obliga- 
tion and the necessity for the state to assist causes formerly 
aided by these foundations. By edict he reiterated the legal 
rights of the Christian Church (an association in Roman law), 
pointing out that its property and revenues could not be 
alienated by anyone nor used within the Church for purposes 
other than that designated by the donor. Thereafter Constan- 
tine used church instead of state machinery for distributing 
public funds to the underprivileged. Both state and church 
officials encouraged philanthropically inclined individuals to 
give to the poor, aged, orphans, sick, and the other under- 
privileged persons only through the Church. 

In time the ecclesiastical foundations became the chief al- 
moners in the Roman Empire and wherever else Christianity 
was dominant. Through its powerful hold on the dying hours 
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of the faithful the Church was able to amass enormous wealth 
for the exercise of the monopoly on charity given it by the 
state. By 453 A.D. certain bishops and abbots had so yielded 
to the temptation to divert to other church purposes the 
inalienable perpetuities for the underprivileged that the em- 
peror Valentinian cited again the principles of Constantine 
and issued a “cease and desist’? order against such practices. 
During the next hundred years, under the watchful eye of the 
state, the Church more or less faithfully discharged as a law- 
ful obligation the duties of almoner which it had assumed as a 
moral obligation in the time of Constantine. 

Around 550 A.D. the legal basis of the ecclesiastical foun- 
dation was revised in Tribonian’s restatement of Roman law 
that we know as Justinian’s Corpus Juris Civilis. The Code, 
the Digests, and especially the Novels (statutes of Justinian) 
brought the laws of Piae Causae into reasonable conformity 
with the social conditions of the age. While socially an ad- 
ministrative agent to give the wealth of the few to the needs 
of the many, legally the ecclesiastical foundation was still an 
association (like an apostolic church) where donors, adminis- 
trators, and recipients were one and the same body of persons. 
The local church had also overstepped its legal bounds by 
having more than one such association; patriarchs, bishops, 
abbots each controlled one or more foundations for pious 
causes, and lesser churchmen managed foundations for or- 
phanages, schools, hospitals, ransoming captives, and the like. 
The laws specifying the obligations and priviliges of those 
who managed such endowments were contradictory and inade- 
quate for safeguarding the funds from avarice and stupidity. 

To bring a semblance of legal order was a formidable 
undertaking for Tribonian and his associates. ‘The nearest 
they came to resolving the fundamental problem of the nature 
of an ecclesiastical foundation was to declare in a statute of 
Justinian that “the founder of an ecclesiastical establishment 
creates a legal person of an ecclesiastical nature whose per- 
sonality derives from that of the Church but which possesses 
a legal capacity of its own.”’ In other words, the foundation 
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was now legally independent of the recipients and was the 
actual responsibility of the administrators chosen by the 
donor. The personality of the foundation was at spiritual 
oneness with the Church just as the Trinity of the Godhead 
was really one. Otherwise the ecclesiastical foundations could 
not have been considered organic parts of the Church Uni- 
versal. The declaration lessened somewhat the control of 
the church hierarchy over foundations and increased the neces- 
sity for secular statutory regulation. 

The more important of Justinian’s comprehensive list of 
laws to safeguard foundation funds and keep them socially 
useful provided for the selection of a similar cause when the 
original had lost its social utility; and also provided that the 
endowment revert to the donor or his heirs if his will was not 
made effective in one to three years, depending on the nature 
of the perpetuity. In a national emergency the emperor could 
alienate to the government any perpetual fund of church or 
secular foundation. The Church could not permanently 
alienate property given it and only the bishop or abbot could 
exchange it for other property; for buying foundation prop- 
erty otherwise, one was fined and the property and the pay- 
ment reverted to the Church. Managers of endowment 
property could put it on long-time lease but the lease became 
inoperative if the rent was two years in arrears. Such prop- 
erty could be pledged to raise money to ransom Christians 
from the Saracens or to pay debts; the creditor could not 
foreclose but could hold the property only until the revenue 
repaid the loan. Foundation funds could not be loaned to 
heretics or infidels. ‘The state gave charitable funds invest- 
ment preference and protection similar to that which we 
accord funds held in trust for minors. 

The emperor gave the bishop or abbot the right to designate 
the actual manager of a charitable endowment. A manager 
could not make a “gift” in return for his appointment (a 
common practice of the day) but he might give the founda- 
tion the equivalent of a year’s salary! Managers were author- 
ized by the emperor to act as guardians or to appoint and 
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supervise guardians for all legally incompetent persons under 
their care, such as orphans and the insane. These powerful 
prerogatives were exercised by the Church to its financial 
advantage throughout the medieval age; as Masters in 
Chancery in the England of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth 
these churchmen were still exercising a dominant control over 
property and person. 

The Saxon kings in England, following the Roman practice, 
recognized the ecclesiastical foundation as a spiritual trust 
and therefore chiefly the concern of the bishop, abbot, or 
similar church official. After 1066 the Norman kings re- 
jected this idea and declared the foundation a temporal trust 
subject to secular supervision under the usual laws of chancery. 
In challenging the dominance of the Church in temporal affairs 
a decree of Henry II (reigned 1154-1189) declared: “The 
bishops and abbots shall hold their possessions of the king 
and answer for the same to the king’s justice.’’ From this 
time on the common law of England recognized the crown 
as guardian of the revenues of vacant bishoprics and the 
patron of all charitable funds and hence their legal founder. 
These declarations were the first skirmishes in a four hundred 
year struggle of the state to control foundation wealth esti- 
mated at one-third to one-half that of all England. On the 
surface the kings opposed the princes of the Church for 
alleged abuses of obligations to both donors and recipients; 
in essence, however, it was a battle for the economic and 
political control of the nation. 

The economic power of the Church was lessened by Henry’s 
successors and was finally broken by the acts of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI in dissolving most of the ecclesiastical founda- 
tions and confiscating their wealth to the crown. In theory 
this wealth was rededicated to the causes it had been serving 
but actually it created many of the landed estates of England 
and diverted the revenue from the poor to the aristocratic 
friends of the king. This paper has space for only one 
instance. In 1447 John Kempe, an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at the end of his career founded and endowed a school 
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in his native town, Wye. Less than a century later Henry 
VIII confiscated it to the crown and gave the whole to Walter 
Bucler, who had been secretary to one of Henry’s wives. The 
royal grant kept up the fiction that the charitable purpose of 
the foundation was to be continued by stipulating that Bucler 
should at all times provide a schoolmaster to teach without 
fee and that Bucler must pay him from the revenues of the 
foundation an annual salary of £13 6s. 8d. Bucler did nothing 
of the kind and in the reign of James I the crown resumed 
the property and regranted it to Robert Maxwell, a Scotch 
gentleman, increasing to £16 the salary of the mythical school- 
teacher. The property then passed through the hands of a 
number of individuals who ignored any philanthropic obliga- 
tion and at last to the possession of Sir George Wheler, who 
in 1724 gave it back to educational purposes. 

The English kings did not follow the example of Constan- 
tine and cause the state to assume some responsibility for sup- 
porting the charitable and educational causes that had been 
deprived of philanthropic revenue. For the Tudors the state 
did not exist for the benefit of its subjects. With the changed 
economic situation of Elizabeth’s reign the condition of the 
poor became so intolerable as to appeal powerfully to the 
humanitarian qualities of the rising middle class. Interest in 
the welfare of the recipient became more important than the 
effects of a gift on the soul of the donor. A new philanthropic 
motive had become dominant. 

The Statute of Charitable Uses (43 Elizabeth) may con- 
servatively be called the Magna Charta of English and Ameri- 
can philanthropic foundations. It recognized the social con- 
ditions prevailing and gave legal sanction and royal encourage- 
ment to the efforts of private wealth to alleviate the distress. 
The act was intended to safeguard gifts and bequests to 
foundations sanctioned by the crown. The variety of social 
services Elizabeth left to private philanthropy is enumerated 
in the statute: 


For the relief of aged, impotent and poor people, for the maintenance 
of sick and maimed soldiers and mariners; for schools of learning, free 
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schools, and scholars in universities; for the repair of bridges, ports, 
havens, causeways, seabanks, and highways; for or towards relief, edu- 
cation and preferment of orphans, for the marriages of poor maids; for 
houses of correction; to aid young tradesmen and handicraftsmen; for 
the relief or redemption of prisoners or captives, and for the aid of the 
poor in paying taxes. 


Gradually English-speaking states have underwritten the palli- 
ative work of these early philanthropies, and private wealth 
has been freed to undertake the preventive and constructive 
programs usual in the modern foundation. 

Act 43 Elizabeth provided a legal procedure for estab- 
lishing a foundation without the special permission of the 
crown if the income was less than £200 per year. The act 
made it easy to get the special permission of the crown for 
larger foundations. It formally established the principle that 
founding is a joint public and private enterprise. It used the 
term fundatio incipiens to indicate that the state is the legal 
initiator and guardian of all foundation activities; fundatio 
perficiens to describe the act of the individual in giving wealth 
to implement the legal incorporation. The statute provided 
for the appointment of special commissions to investigate any 
alleged abuse in the use of a perpetuity or its revenue. During 
the first year of the act forty-five such investigating com- 
mittees were appointed by the courts; before 1700 more than 
a thousand such investigations had been made. 

Aside from royal grants sixteenth and seventeenth century 
England had few large endowments from one person. There 
was not yet a sufficient concentration of wealth to make pos- 
sible large individual endowments. Like the American Com- 
munity Trust, most of the larger foundations established 
under Act 43 Elizabeth represented the pooled gifts and be- 
quests of many small donors. The outstanding exception is 
Guy’s Hospital, established in London in 1724 by the bequest 
of Sir Thomas Guy who had made his fortune speculating in 
South Sea stock. This and his insistence that the foundation 
carry his name raised for the first time the “tainted” money 
and egoism issues in modern philanthropy, issues that are still 
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alive but waning among the critics of American foundations. 

Because of the greater age and number of her philanthropic 
perpetuities, England, more than America, has squarely faced 
the necessity for government supervision to assure the con- 
tinued social utility of these trusts. In 1837 the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry reported 28,840 foundations in existence, 
many of them devoted in perpetuity to causes no longer in 
existence. For example, there was a foundation to support 
a lectureship on coal gas as the cause of malaria fever and 
one to ransom Englishmen captured by Barbary pirates. Only 
in extreme cases was the legal doctrine of cy pres (as near as) 
invoked by the courts to bring back to social usefulness a will 
or trust agreement that a changing society had outmoded. 
The courts made such a timid use of cy pres to remove 
mortmain or dead-hand control from foundation funds that, 
after fourteen years of investigation by a special commission, 
a series of Parliamentary enactments gave larger and more 
immediate discretion to a regulatory commission 


Who have the duty of superintendence and control of all property 
devoted to charitable uses, with an accounting and power to summon 
all parties concerned in management, to appoint and remove trustees, 
and to take care that no sale, mortgage, or exchange of charity property 
be effected without concurrence, and that all funds applicable be in- 
vested upon real or government security; to preserve all documents, give 
acquittance of all payments where no competent party can be found, to 
audit accounts, to sanction salaries paid, retirement allowances, and to 
authorize such other arrangements as shall appear calculated to promote 
the object of the founder. 


Thus England established a vigorous legal substitute for the 
expensive, circuitous, cumbersome cy pres device and in the 
same acts provided the legal machinery to establish and 
enforce standards for judging the efficiency of philanthropic 
agencies in attaining the high purposes of the founders. 

In social as well as legal design early American foundations 
followed the English pattern, were palliative rather than pre- 
ventive in outlook, and were devoted to causes that soon lost 
their social utility. The doctrine of cy pres has been reluctantly 
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and timidly invoked by American courts to remedy the most 
fantastic and unreasonable of such indentures, but we still 
have hundreds of charitable trusts that serve nonexistent or 
perfunctory purposes and that might be made to render 
greater service if we had some such public supervision as is 
given in England by the Royal Commission. For example, 
Girard College (orphanage) established in Philadelphia in 
1831 is of minor social utility because American courts have 
time and again refused to reinterpret the bequest, now valued 
at $77,000,000, ‘‘as near as”’ and let it better serve more than 
the greatly restricted group of orphans specifically provided 
for by Stephen Girard. Even Daniel Webster could not break 
this will! Alexander Hamilton is reputedly the author of 
another will which produced a $50,000,000 foundation that 
now serves only 800 sailors, and the number eligible is con- 
stantly diminishing. I refer to the bequest of Colonel Thomas 
Randall that established Sailor’s Snug Harbor in New York. 
The modern examples of donor shortsightedness, to which 
the courts refuse to apply cy pres, are much in evidence. 
Carson College (orphanage) in Philadelphia limits admission 
to “poor white healthy girls both of whose parents shall be 
deceased, not under the age of six years nor over the age of 
ten years” and specifically outlines their care and instruction. 
The Hershey foundations for certain Pennsylvania orphans 
are also suffering from too narrow restrictions by the donor. 

Benjamin Franklin’s 1790 bequest of 1,000 pounds sterling 
each to Boston and Philadelphia for loans “to young married 
artificers of good character” so greatly outlived the social 
vision of this wise American that the courts recently gave it 
the benefit of cy pres and transferred the accumulations of 
more than a hundred years to Franklin Union and Franklin 
Institute, as being the nearest modern equivalent for aiding 
‘‘young married artificers.” Likewise, the Magdalen Society, 
established as a perpetual trust in 1800 to help “unhappy 
females who are desirous of returning to a life of rectitude,” 
was permitted in 1920 to deal with prostitution in a more im- 
personal way through the reorganized White-Williams Foun- 
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dation. Prior to 1920 it was necessary to acknowledge being 
a prostitute to be eligible for aid and the fund lost its utility. 
In 1933 the courts got around to permitting the Bryan 
Mullanphy Fund, established in St. Louis in 1850 to help 
worthy distressed travelers and emigrants “passing through 
to settle a home in the West,” to be used to aid present-day 
travelers in distress—but not until it had cumulated a million 
dollars and most of the sum had been spent in litigation and 
administrative charges. Many other charitable trust funds in 
the United States are sorely in need of cy pres action and 
of the more extended supervision of some state official, for 
most foundations are chartered or otherwise legally author- 
ized by a state rather than by Congress. 

To an American-born Englishman is due the credit for the 
first legal indenture broad enough to “promote the well-being 
of mankind” and for starting modern foundations to work 
on “scientific inquiry into causes and conditions of the poor, 
practically and upon a system that is preventive and construc- 
tive.” He was Sir Thomas Bernard, born and educated in 
New Jersey. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War he 
returned to England, made a fortune as a barrister, and re- 
tired to become a scientific and practical philanthropist. Aside 
from Bernard’s foundation established in 1796 for bettering 
the condition of the poor, St. Luke’s Hospital, established in 
London in 1817, was the first endowment aimed at a preven- 
tive program and the training of personnel for it; ameliorating 
the condition of the patients was frankly a secondary purpose. 

The first foundation in America to show a positive and 
preventive attitude towards social problems came through the 
bequest, in 1829, of $508,000 by James Smithson of England, 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
The Smithsonian Institution, established by Congress in 1846 
through the tireless efforts of John Quincy Adams, owes its 
origin to this bequest. The Peabody Education Fund in 1867 
and the John F. Slater Fund for Negroes in 1882 were the 
only other modernly conceived foundations in nineteenth cen- 
tury America, except the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh in 
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1896, the first of twenty-two foundations established by 
Andrew Carnegie. With the turn into the twentieth century 
the birth rate of modern foundations was greatly accelerated. 
The origins of foundations have not been recorded as com- 
pletely as the establishing of private profit corporations or as 
accurately as statistics of human births. We do know, how- 
ever, that there are at least 575 foundation-type trusts that 
exert a widespread and abiding influence on the cultural life 
of the United States. Robert M. Lester, secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation, is keeping a continuing census of new 
and obscure foundations that now contains 150 titles little 
known to even the ‘“‘consuming”’ public. 

A mature capitalism, a sense of social obligation on the 
part of capitalists, and the tax structure have combined to 
siphon off larger and larger portions of surplus wealth into 
philanthropic channels. Such assets are now above two and 
one-half billion dollars and are increasing rather than drying 
up under current tax levies. The larger, more socially cen- 
tered, and more astutely managed of these trusts carry on 
their activities in the sight of all men and publish detailed 
reports periodically. They are making a powerful and salu- 
tary contribution to most of the innovations and experiments 
along the growing edge of our cultural life. Such foundations 
control more than half of all philanthropic assets. A majority 
of American foundations, however, either make no report to 
the public or give inadequate and infrequent accountings. 
These are increasing so rapidly that they tend to endanger 
the tax exemption accorded all foundations. Some means 
must be found to convince them they are affected with a public 
interest by virtue of this exemption. 

It is predicted that the next step in the evolution of the 
foundation in the United States will be either voluntary or 
governmental supervision of charitable trusts. This may come 
through closer scrutiny of charters as issued by legislatures 
and the division of corporations in the office of secretary of 
state of the several states. Such bodies undoubtedly will come 
to require detailed printed reports of both financial and social 
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activities; they may reserve the right to appoint a minority of 
the board of trustees and, as the public’s representative, other- 
wise to supervise activities of corporate or noncorporate chari- 
table trusts. In addition, legislatures will probably revise our 
charitable trust statutes to gear them more effectively to 
modern corporate practices. Such laws in most of the states 
were designed for the “‘horse and buggy” age of philanthropy. 





Guidance—A Challenge and Rallying 
Point 
By VERNON JONES 
ig THE field of education it has become a custom for 


words and concepts, like comets, to have their rise, reach 

their highest point of brilliance, and then gradually fade 
away. Is guidance just another of these comets in the educa- 
tional firmament which serve chiefly to attract the faddist? 
Prophecy is, of course, dangerous, but the service concepts 
embodied in the term “guidance” are so linked to growing 
needs, on the one hand, and so well supported by available 
techniques to meet these needs, on the other, that it seems that 
the fundamental viewpoint of guidance, if not the word, is to 
be with us for a long time. 

The purposes of this article are: (1) to review briefly the 
most important trends contributing toward the need for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance in the schools; (2) to at- 
tempt to forecast some of the major directions in which 
guidance is likely to tend and the emphases which are likely 
to be subsumed under it. 


SOME TRENDS IN THE SCHOOLS MAKING GUIDANCE 
INCREASINGLY NECESSARY 


Attending such fundamental changes in adult society as the 
increased mass production and urbanization, the steadily 
growing complexity of economic and social life, and the mount- 
ing opposition to child labor, there have developed within the 
schools several trends which make guidance increasingly neces- 
sary. If any exhaustive attempt were being made to review 
all the factors contributing to the need for educational and 
vocational guidance in the schools today much attention would, 
of course, have to be devoted to such social changes as those 
mentioned above and several more, but these changes as they 
impinge upon the schools have been discussed so much in 
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recent years that we shall not review them here. We shall 
confine ourselves to the major trends in the schools themselves. 

In the first place, the increase in the percentage of children 
of high school age who are in the schools has been nothing 
short of phenomenal. The percentage of children from 14 
to 17 years of age who are in the schools has mounted from 
4 per cent in 1890 to 47 per cent at the beginning of the 
present decade—an increase of over 1000 per cent! Of 100 
children completing the fifth grade in 1931, 58 entered the 
high school, whereas in 1934 this had risen to 68. In both 
1931 and 1934 almost exactly one-half of those entering high 
school graduated. Here, of course, the emphasis is upon the 
percentage of the total number of children of high school age 
who are entering high school, and not upon trends in total 
enrollment. On the basis of absolute numbers there has been 
a decrease in the enrollment in the elementary and the junior 
high schools in certain areas of the country, due to a reduced 
birth rate. The effect of this will soon reach the senior high 
school, if the percentage of the higher ages staying in school 
does not increase as fast as the decrease in the total popula- 
tion at these ages. However, this possible decrease in abso- 
lute numbers does not affect the essentials of the argument. 
It is the larger proportion of all the children of high school 
age who are in the schools, with their varying backgrounds, 
needs, interests, and capacities, which is one of the main 
factors today creating the demand for guidance. 

Coupled with this influx of youth into the higher grades 
in school is the increasing number of subjects and curricula 
offered to meet these varying interests and abilities of this 
increasingly heterogeneous school population. After these 
wide offerings are made available there is an immediate 
demand upon the school to assist each child to decide what 
curriculum and what subjects to take. For a long time the 
schools prided themselves on the number of electives which 
they offered children, but it has been found that thousands 
of children in our schools and students in our colleges are 
today electing courses on the basis of such minor considera- 
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tions as the reputed ease of the course, the time of day it 
comes, or whether or not a friend is taking it. Thus, it has 
developed that electives without guidance are not an unmixed 
blessing. There is need, therefore, for guidance to assist 
young people to choose, from the subjects and curricula 
offered, those which fit in best with their interests and 
capacities. 

A third important reason why guidance is needed today is 
that it is becoming more and more obvious that the schools 
must educate for life and that one of the factors of life to 
which the schools must give some attention is vocational 
eficiency. Our young people need guidance towards work 
by which they may make an honest living. In what better way 
can schools work for the building of an improved social order 
than by guiding their youth toward the knowledge and skills 
required for vocational success for themselves and toward the 
ideal of vocational opportunities for others? What better 
can the schools do in trying to make our democracy safe from 
attacks from within and respected from without than to guide 
and educate as many young people as possible to become 
profitably and happily employed when they leave school? This 
is perhaps the most comprehensive challenge to vocational 
guidance in school and home. A country composed of busy, 
enthusiastic, untrammeled persons is a country which is stable 
and courageous within, and one which thereby offers the best 
evidence of the superiority of its government and the strength 
of its people. 

Of course, all schools cannot become narrow vocational or 
pre-vocational schools. All the boys and girls who, we sus- 
pect, belong in the trade schools or other vocational schools 
cannot be sent there immediately, although it does seem that 
more and better vocational schools are urgently needed. All 
children who show an interest in acting cannot summarily be 
placed in a course or a school of dramatics. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that one of the most crowded vocations 
in this country today is a new one connected with aviation, 
namely, the position as hostess on an airliner. ‘There are 
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in round numbers, three air hostesses needed at present to 
every one million women in the general population, and yet 
the Air Transport Association reported about a year ago a 
waiting list of 1,000 applicants. At the current rate of air 
travel it would be necessary to increase the population of the 
country by 666,000,000 to use up the present list of would-be 
air hostesses! Such overconcentration of interest in certain 
of the more dramatic vocational lines today, coupled with the 
well-known transitoriness of the interests of young people in 
particular jobs, makes it clear that the fancies of youth for 
specific vocations cannot become the focal points for any 
narrow vocational education. 

The need in the junior and senior high schools is not for 
highly specialized vocational education; rather it is for en- 
couragement and guidance of young people to think toward 
general fields of vocational interest and to plan educationally 
in light of broad interests and capacities. It has been found 
in many experiments that the vocational interests of children 
which crystallize out first with any degree of permanence are 
interests in general fields, such as desire to work with things 
vs. desire to work with books, or interests in working with 
mechanical contrivances vs. working with people. The need 
today is to encourage and assist children to discover their 
abilities and interests in these broader fields first and then 
gradually to narrow down their choices. There is need also 
on the part of educators to do whatever possible to adapt 
education, especially at the junior and senior high school levels, 
to these different broad areas of vocational interest. 

So much for the need of guidance in the schools. Need, 
however, if unaccompanied by knowledge and methods for 
satisfying it, or of finding ways of satisfying it, never leads 
to a trend of activity. We must, therefore, look beyond the 
need of guidance to techniques, if we are concerned with 
whether or not guidance can be a dependable rallying point 
for psychological service in the schools. Fortunately, there 
are several seasoned techniques which are ready to serve the 
ends of the guidance worker. 
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In the first place, there are the highly developed methods 
and materials for the measurement of abilities and achieve- 
ments and interests. —The measurement movement has yielded 
some of the best research results of any educational move- 
ment of this century, and it has played a creditable role as an 
administrative aid and diagnostic instrument, but it must be 
admitted that its contributions to education at large have been 
spotty. Tests and measurements, so far as their contribution 
to service are concerned, are ready to be subsumed and put to 
systematic work under a comprehensive guidance program. 
Standardized tests, teachers’ marks, interest and attitude ques- 
tionnaires, cumulative ratings of personality and character 
traits, and records of hobbies, of special abilities, and of extra- 
curricular activities—all these are available for, and have 
their greatest opportunity for service in, a comprehensive pro- 
gram of guidance. 

Secondly, there is a growing body of knowledge of how to 
study children’s interests and aptitudes from the brief-trial 
methods. This method can be illustrated by one of the tech- 
niques employed in the guidance program sponsored by Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. ‘This program which has run 
successfully now for five years consists of having from thirty 
to fifty juniors and seniors from secondary schools come to 
the Institute and live in one of the regular dormitories and 
work in the engineering laboratories for ten days, at the end 
of the regular academic year. Each boy, in addition to being 
measured on an interest questionnaire and an extensive battery 


of aptitude tests, is given work-samples in three or four dif- 


ferent laboratories and shops. In electrical engineering, for 


example, each boy is given the parts of a motor to put together 
according to certain drawings and specifications. He is di- 
rected to make certain checks to assure accuracy and safety 


and then connect the current. Similar samples of work are 


given in civil and mechanical engineering and in physics and 
chemistry. Each boy is carefully observed and rated not only 
for ability and achievement but also for personality and char- 
acter factors, such as alertness, carefulness, reliability, and 
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the like. Interspersed with the testing and observation is a 
variety of lectures, demonstrations, and engineering trips 
whereby each boy has an opportunity to see the broad prob- 
lems, activities, and achievements in engineering. This brief 
but real trial period in an engineering environment serves quite 
effectively to crystallize the boy’s likes or dislikes for engineer- 
ing and even at times for particular branches of engineering. 
As an illustration of the use of the brief-trial method in the 
high school, we might mention the plan for a few months’ 
study in each of several shops in some of the more modernly 
equipped schools, particularly junior high schools. This real- 
trial plan, if carried out with a view to detecting and recording 
aptitudes and genuine interests in a variety of directions, pro- 
vides a valuable supplement to the objective test method. 

In addition to these two methods of measuring the aptitudes 
and interests of children there is a rapidly growing body of 
information on the requirements, limitations, opportunities, 
and rewards in various fields of work; and methods are known 
for extending such knowledge as the needs of guidance demand 
it. In the guidance experiment which Clark University insti- 
tuted in 1938 in collaboration with seventeen high schools, it 
has been found that what is appreciated most by the boys and 
girls who seek guidance is not the results of the tests—though 
we build upon the evidence from seven hours of objective test- 
ing—but their probable success in meeting the requirements in 
various lines of activity with the abilities, achievements, and 
interests which they possess. With methods available, there- 
fore, for evaluating abilities and interests of children, on the 
one hand, and with accessible knowledge concerning what is 
offered and what is demanded in different vocational areas, 
on the other, we have the conditions ready for a great educa- 
tional development. 

So frequently in education the reformers exhort the schools 
to do this or that, blissfully going far ahead of what is avail- 
able in the way of knowledge and techniques for accomplish- 
ing it. But in the field of guidance the situation is particularly 
interesting and inviting in that rather satisfactory knowledge 
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and methods are readily accessible; all that is required is for 
school administrators and the public to see the need for guid- 
ance today and to espy the increasing demands in the future. 


TRENDS IN GUIDANCE AND THE USE or PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE 


So much for the need of guidance in the schools and the 
techniques which are available to meet the need. The second, 
and in some respects the more important, problem is: In what 
direction is guidance heading, and what services, psychological 
and educational, are likely to be subsumed under the guidance 
concept ? 

First, and most obviously, guidance is being directed toward 
the assisting of the child to make a wiser selection of subjects, 
curricula, and schools so that failure may be reduced to a 
minimum. Failure in school is not looked upon with the same 
complacency today that it was fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago. In light of the facts which have been revealed concern- 
ing individual differences in abilities of pupils, it has become 
plain that failure is due not so often to lack of industry or 
other moral weakness as to factors over which the child has 
relatively little or no control. Failure in school, therefore, 
is frequently unjustifiable punishment of pupils for what they 
cannot help. This is the conclusion to which educators are 
forced, whether they like it or not, by the psychology of indi- 
vidual differences. But this conclusion is often interpreted 
by the educators as leaving him in the lurch because he is 
blamed for failing pupils, and yet he feels that it would be 
nothing short of dishonorable to “pass” those who did not 
come up to certain standards. What is frequently overlooked 
in this situation is that ‘‘passing’”’ and ‘“‘failing”’ children are 
not the only possibilities. Another possibility is the focusing 
of psychological study ahead of failure so that action may be 
taken to prevent failure. In the guidance concept this is 
precisely the point that is emphasized. Here the strategy is 
to use what has been learned from work on the diagnosis and 
explanation of failure to predict failure far enough in advance 
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so that the service forces in psychology and education may get 
into action in time to prevent what otherwise would be 
inevitable. 

This, of course, can result only from a close follow-up of 
children over a long period of time, during which careful 
evaluations of abilities, interests, and personality character- 
istics are made. In schools today the trend is away from the 
unaided spot decisions of children as to what curricula or 
subjects they will elect; similarly, it is away from spot advice 
to children from teachers and other adults. The trend is 
toward the guidance of children gradually to evolve their 
educational and vocational choices in light of cumulative evi- 
dence concerning their relative strengths and weaknesses. Such 
a plan of guidance supplies a rallying point where evidence 
from objective measurement and clinical sources would con- 
verge and form the basis for adjusting the demands upon 
individual children to their needs, interests, and capacities. 

Second, guidance is increasingly concerning itself with the 
development of character and personality adjustment. Re- 
search on the factors contributing to failure in vocations 
reveals that something more than good abilities and interests 
are needed for success in a job. That “something more’’ is 
usually some factor or factors in the realm of character and 
personality. Many plans have been proposed for education 
in this field, and there is a place in the schools for many attacks 
upon it; indeed it is probable that each of a variety of plans 
will lead to some degree of success as it is used with enthusiasm 
by the efficient teacher. The matter-of-fact relation of char- 
acter and personality to vocational success provides a motive 
for character and personality development which is freed from 
the self-consciousness sometimes involved in attempts at char- 
acter or personality improvement for its own sake. This tie-up 
between character education and guidance is illustrated in the 
well-formulated plan of guidance in Providence, Rhode Island. 
There the character and personality emphasis becomes a 
natural and integral part of a plan of guiding children in such 
a way that they may have the best chances of success in voca- 
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tional and all-round social adjustment. All that psychological 
research has been able to reveal concerning personality and 
character growth can be effectively put to work in such a plan 
of guidance. 

Finally, guidance is moving toward the educating of young 
people to attune their ambitions more closely to their abilities 
and the needs of society. In the past the homes and schools 
have been condoning, if not actually contributing toward, mis- 
placed ambitions. They have too frequently made their chil- 
dren feel that to want anything less than graduation from an 
academic high school at least was to have a second-rate 
ambition. The schools have been shot through and through 
with a bias for white-collar jobs. ‘They have taken their cue 
from the doctrine so often preached at commencement time 
that one should hitch his wagon to a star. Now, of course, 
there is much to be said in favor of this doctrine, but too 
frequently the stars which have been singled out as worth 
hitching to have been too limited in their number and magni- 
tude. Moreover, with congestion on so many highways of 
life, it is becoming clear to educators that they must guide 
their children to look to their to their wagons as well as to 
their stars. 

A number of studies have indicated that a much too large 
percentage of young people aspire to enter a certain narrow 
range of occupations. Madsen,’ for example, has reported 
that 61 per cent of the high school children in a Midwestern 
city planned to enter the professions, whereas at that time the 
professions were supplying employment to only 16 per cent 
of their fathers. Proctor* found that 59 per cent of high 
school students whose fathers were in semiskilled or unskilled 
trades had the ambition to become professional men, business 
executives, or higher clerical workers. None of them wished 
to enter the work of the occupational levels of their fathers. 


‘I. N. Madsen, “Contribution of Intelligence Tests to Educational Guidance 
in High School,” School Review, XXX, 692-701. 

*W. M. Proctor, Educational and Vocational Guidance (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925), p. 4. 
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Of course the discrepancy between ambition and probable 
level of work is not as bad as these figures make it appear 
because in studying the young people who are in high school 
one is studying that selected portion of youth which will supply 
all the professional workers and most of the business execu- 
tives of their age group. However, after the correction for 
this has been made, there is still a serious oversupply of am- 
bition for the so-called “higher-level” jobs. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that many young people in the schools 
today are going to be seriously disappointed in their voca- 
tional ambitions unless the schools do something to assist them 
to adjust their vocational wants more closely to their abilities 
and to the needs in society. In the past we in the schools and 
colleges have given our major concern to young people’s 
accomplishments, failing to give much attention to their 
wants, except as it was reflected in the doctrine mentioned 
above of making sure they wanted plenty. We had failed 
apparently to notice that happiness and well-rounded adjust- 
ment and growth cannot be assured merely by accomplish- 
ments; they can be assured only by accomplishments in rela- 
tion to wants. Inner feelings of success or failure in life are 
largely dependent upon the race between numerator and the 
denominator of a fraction, the denominator being wants and 
the numerator being achievements. If our achievements 
approach closely in size to our wants, the fraction is almost 
one and we are almost content with ourselves and the world 
about us. But if our achievements lag way behind our wants, 
we count ourselves miserable and frequently try to blame 
somebody or something for our disappointments. 

Is there not need, therefore, for guidance of children in 
their wants from an early age? Happiness of individuals 
and social solidarity cannot result when ambitions absurdly 
run away from abilities or opportunities to achieve. Effective 
guidance demands, therefore, that homes and schools give 
attention to ambitions as well as to abilities and achievements. 
The broadest challenge to guidance today is to bring children 
up to believe that the useful things at which they can succeed 
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best are not beneath them but are important and socially 
praiseworthy things to do. 

By way of summary it may be said that the most broadly 
significant service which psychology is prepared to make di- 
rectly to children in the schools may be subsumed under educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. Admittedly not all the con- 
tributions which psychology has to offer are included under 
this concept; for example, the contributions to methods of 
teaching and to diagnosis of specific defects in learning are 
not included. But the major challenge to psychological service 
in the schools today is not toward the details of teaching the 
child more effectively what tradition has set for him to do, 
but rather to study the individual systematically and exten- 
sively with a view of determining what and how he should be 
taught. Psychology’s contribution to education is greatest, 
therefore, when, through its cumulative study of the aptitudes, 
achievements, interests, and wants of the child, it lays the best 


groundwork for prediction upon which guidance and planning 
can be based. 
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ok Council at Work is a brief summary of 








the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS 
AND PLANS IN EDUCATION 


The Executive Committee and the Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education will meet in a joint session in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 16 and 17. They will consider the 
basis of future support of the American Council on Education 
as well as the responsibilities of the Council in the national 
emergency growing out of the international situation. 

President Zook and members of the staff have spent con- 
siderable time in conferences and discussions with representa- 
tives of constituent members of the Council regarding desir- 
able programs in the present crisis. They have also met with 
a number of national governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies which are concerned with the effects of international 
developments on education and other social institutions. 

The Council, it will be recalled, was created in 1918 as an 


‘‘Emergency Council on Education” with the following objec- 
tives: 


an 
EC- 
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To place the resources of the educational institutions of our country 
more completely at the disposal of the national government and its 
departments, to the end that through an understanding cooperation their 
patriotic services may be augmented; a continuous supply of educated 
men may be maintained ; and preparation for the great responsibilities of 
the reconstruction period after the war may be anticipated. 


MEMBERSHIP 


At the June 19 meeting of the Executive Committee, the 
following new members were admitted to the Council: 


Institutional: 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Associate: 
Association of Superintendents of Buildings and Grounds of Col- 


leges and Universities 
Bureau of University Travel 


New GRANTS 


Since the meeting of the Executive Committee, the follow- 


ing new grants have been received by the Council from the 
General Education Board: 


$4,500 for the use of the American Youth Commission in a study 
of work camps and their relation to general education. 

$2,565 for the use of the Commission on Teacher Education in 
support of a study of the education of secondary school teachers 
by a committee of the Harvard University faculty. 

$2,000 for the use of the Association of School Film Libraries to 
hold a conference on procedures by which motion pictures can 
best be distributed to schools and colleges. 


EIGHTH JOINT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance and the Co- 
operative Test Service of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, with the Educational Records Bureau and the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association, will sponsor the Eighth Joint Educa- 
tional Conference on October 26 and 27 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York City. This widely known meeting is at- 
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tended by hundreds of individuals interested in the problems 
of measurement and guidance. 

Ben D. Wood, director of the Cooperative Test Service, 
has announced a program which includes the following speak- 
ers: Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown University; 
Marion E. Park, president of Bryn Mawr College; W. H. 
Cowley, president of Hamilton College; Luther H. Gulick 
and Edwin A. Lee, Columbia University; A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools; Eugene R. 
Smith, Beaver Country Day School; Robert N. Hilkert, Hill 
School; Edward S. Noyes, Yale University; Louis Zahner, 
Groton School; Robert G. Bernreuter, Pennsylvania State 
College; and Florence L. Goodenough, University of Min- 
nesota. 

On Saturday, October 28, the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance will sponsor a meeting of state and regional 
testing leaders. Full information regarding the program can 
be obtained from Dr. Wood, Cooperative Test Service, 500 
West 116th Street, New York City. 


UTrau SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


The Council has accepted an invitation to participate in a 
study, recently authorized by the Utah State Legislature, of 
the educational system in that state. The public institutions 
of higher education and junior colleges will be the particular 
concern of the Council. Earl J. McGrath, specialist in higher 
education on the Council’s staff, is now in Utah organizing 
this part of the study. He will have the assistance of an ad- 
visory committee and consultants. 

The Council is also considering several other invitations 
to participate in educational surveys. 


TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


The National Committee on Teacher Examinations met 
in New York on September 23 and 24 to consider the testing 
service to be made available to school superintendents as a 
part of the examination of candidates for teaching positions. 


~~ ves 
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The committee has asked the Cooperative Test Service to 
prepare a series of examinations to be administered on March 
29 and 30, 1940 in selected cities. The committee also made 
plans for a series of bulletins outlining other significant 
aspects of the qualifications of teachers. 

The membership of the committee is: 


A. J. Stoddard, Philadelphia Public Schools, Chairm 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Sidney B. Hall, Virginia State Board of Education 
J. L. Hanley, Providence Public Schools 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University 
E. W. Jacobsen, Oakland Public Schools 
Charles H. Lake, Cleveland Public Schools 
C. R. Reed, Minneapolis Public Schools 
M. Ernest Townsend, New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark 
COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, announced in June the institutions and school sys- 
tems which will participate in the Commission-sponsored Co- 
operative Study of Teacher Education. They are: 
Universities : 
Columbia University (Columbia, Barnard, and Teachers Colleges), 
New York City 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Liberal Arts Colleges: 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
State Teachers Colleges: 
Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Negro Colleges: 


Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie View, 
Texas 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 
School Systems: 

Bedford County, Virginia 

Central District, Caledonia County, Vermont 

Colquitt County, Georgia: a group of systems including the county 
and Moultrie systems 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, Michigan 

Greenville County, South Carolina: a group of systems including 
the county, city, and Parker District systems, and with the 
Greenville County Council for Community Development and 
Furman University cooperating 

Houston, Texas 

Los Angeles County, California: a group of systems including the 
county, city, Pasadena, Santa Monica, and Burbank systems 

Newton, Massachusetts 

New Trier Township, Illinois: a group of systems including the 
township high school system and the elementary systems of 
Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wilmette, and Winnetka 

Norris, Tennessee 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Spokane, Washington 


Representatives of these institutions and a number of guests 
met at Bennington College from August 21 to September 1 to 
plan cooperative activities for the coming three and one-half 
years. Under the democratic procedure of the conference, 
the delegates met in five groups according to types of institu- 
tions to identify their chief problem areas. The conference 
then set up twelve study groups for intensive consideration of 
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specific problems. At the close of the two-weeks period, the 
delegates had reached working agreements as to the major 
problems of teacher education and how their institutions work- 
ing jointly with the Commission might best attack these 
problems. 

The conference included a series of addresses by guest 
speakers including Eric T. Clarke, Mark A. May, Lewis 
Mumford, and Ralph W. Tyler, as well as a series of panel 
discussions by the delegates. A record of the conference is 
being published which may be obtained for eighty cents post- 
paid from the Commission’s headquarters, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


COLLABORATORS ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND TEACHER 
PERSONNEL 


The Commission on Teacher Education has announced the 
names of staff collaborators who will work during the coming 
year with its Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel at the University of Chicago. These persons, whose 


activities will be supervised by D. A. Prescott, head of the 
division, are: 


Roger Barker, assistant professor of education, University of Illi- 
nois; formerly with Calvin Stone at Stanford University and 
Kurt Lewin at the University of Iowa Institute of Child Welfare 

Reginald Bell, associate professor of education, Stanford University 

Allison Davis, associated in the study of Negro youth of the 
American Youth Commission with John Dollard of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University 

Frank S. Freeman, professor of education, Cornell University 

Lois Hayden Meek, chairman, National Committee on Nursery 
Schools; formerly professor of education and director of the 
Child Development Institute at Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Willard Clifford Olson, professor of education and director of 
research in child development, University of Michigan; secre 
tary, American Psychological Association 

Henry J. Otto, consultant on education of the Kellogg Founda- 
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tion; recently assistant professor of education, Northwestern 
University 

Fritz Redl, psychoanalyst from the University of Vienna; now 
consulting psychologist at Cranbrook School and lecturer at the 
University of Michigan; formerly with the Adolescent Study of 
the Progressive Education Association 

Stuart Stoke, head of the department of education and psychology, 
Mt. Holyoke College 

Herbert Stolz, director of guidance, Oakland Public Schools 

Carolyn Tryon, staff member of the Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of California 


John N. Washburne, professor of education, Syracuse University 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Walter C. Eells, coordinator of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, has announced the publication 
of the final reports growing out of the six-year study of evalu- 
ation of secondary schools. Although it is not a committee of 
the Council, the Council acts as its disbursing agent and has 
been closely associated with the work of the Cooperative 


Study. The materials now available from Dr. Eells’ office, 
744 Jackson Place, include the following: 


Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report. 553-page book 
describing the history of the study, development of instruments 
for evaluation, and their validation. 

How to Evaluate a Secondary School: 1940 edition. 163-page 
manual regarding the use of procedures suggested by the Study. 

Evaluative Criteria: 1940 edition. 176-page book including 1600 
checklist items and 500 evaluations on all significant phases of 
modern secondary schools. 


ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF 


Several of the Council’s projects have recently announced 
the names of additional members of their staffs: 

Paul T. David joined the staff of the American Youth Com- 
mission on July 1 as special assistant to the director, Floyd 
W. Reeves. Dr. David, who was secretary of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, also served on the Presi- 
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dent’s Committee on Administrative Management and as ad- 
ministrative assistant and economist with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

Lawrence L. Jarvie has been selected as associate in per- 
sonnel in the Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel of the Commission on Teacher Education. He 
will work with Daniel A. Prescott in Chicago. Dr. Jarvie 
is a member of the staff of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute carrying on a study of personnel pro- 
cedures. 

David G. Ryans, former dean of faculty and professor of 
psychology at William Woods College, has been chosen as 
secretary of the Cooperative Test Service. Dr. Ryans will 
be located in New York City and will be responsible for the 
administration of tests of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations and the distribution of Cooperative tests. 

F. B. Davis has been added to the staff of the Cooperative 
Test Service as editor in the fields of reading, pedagogy, and 
elementary education. Mr. Davis, who served as director 
of the reading clinic at Avon Old Farms and as lecturer at 
Wellesley College, will be engaged particuarly on the con- 
struction of new examinations for teachers. 

Richard I. Watson has been named science editor of the 
Cooperative Test Service. He has taught in the public 
schools of Illinois and at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The Council in September issued History and Activities of 
the American Council on Education, 1939-40. This 80-page 
booklet describing the organization, committees and commis- 
sions, membership, and publications of the Council is avail- 
able free of charge. 

Coordination of Accrediting Activities, No. 9, in Series | 
of the Council “Studies,” has also been printed. This is the 
report of the conference of 25 accrediting associations spon- 
sored by the Council in April 1939. It includes addresses by 
Samuel P. Capen and John J. Tigert. 
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Two new books and an additional ‘“‘Study” are in produc- 
tion: 

Reading in General Education: An Exploratory Study. 
This 500-page handbook is the report of the committee con- 
sisting of William S. Gray, chairman, Arthur I. Gates, and 
Ralph W. Tyler. It includes chapters by ten specialists on 
various phases of reading at the high school—college level. 

Manual of Accounting Procedures for Teachers Colleges, 
by Edward V. Miles, Jr. A 224-page book prepared by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges and the Financial 
Advisory Service of the Council. 

Educational Research: Its Nature, Essential Conditions, 
and Controlling Concepts, No. 10, Series I of the Council 
“Studies.” A report of a subcommittee on the logic of educa- 
tional research with special chapters by H. W. Holmes, Mark 
A. May, George D. Stoddard, Paul R. Mort, and Goodwin 
Watson. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


Since July 1, the Council has been represented by its admin- 
istrative officers at the following national meetings: 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Association of Junior Colleges, Committee on Policy, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

CCC Camp Educational Advisers of Sixth Corps Area, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin 

Educational Evaluation Seminar of the General Education Board, 
Bennington, Vermont 

Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Education, Chicago 

International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland 

International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, Geneva, 
Switzerland 

International Students’ Service Committee, Roehampton, England 

National Resources Planning Board, Science Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Youth Administration, Advisory Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York City 





Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


Tue Bupcet, 1939-40 
(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 6, 1939) 


RECEIPTS 
Bud get, 
Estimated Actual Estimated 
Resources Receipts Resources 


Fuly 1, 1938 Fuly 1, 1938 Fuly 1, 1939 
to Fune 30, to Fune 30, to Fune 30, 


1939 1939 1940 

Membership dues... .. $ 20,500.00 $ 22,450.00 $ 22,000.00 
Reimbursement for services. 12,000.00 16,893.03 13,000.00 
Special grants... i 55,000.00 52,602.29 55,553.01 
Division of Publications:* 

(a) All tests........ 21,000.00 26,609.79 

(b) “The Educational Record,” sub- 

scriptions and sale of reprints. . 2,000.00 1,931.37 

(c) “Studies”. ..... 175.00 474.15 - 

(d) Record cards ond snaies.. 2,400.00 2,363.43 

(e) Books, sale of.... 610.00 1,136.90 
Bank interest. — .29 
Income from Publications Disiden. ~ - 3,500.00 
Bank balance, June 30, 1938, estimated. 11,000.00 
Actual bank balance, June 30, 1938.... — 11,515.12 
Bank balance, June 30, 1939, estimated. -- — 12,000.00 





$124,685.00 $135,976.37 $106,053.01 





* See Council Publications Revolving Fund budget, next page. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Proposed Expended Proposed 
Rent $ 5,930.40 $ 5,930.40 $ 6,200.00 
Salary of President 18,000.00 18,000.00 18,000.00 
Salary of President Emeritus. 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,000.00 
Salary of Vice President 9,500.00 9,500 .00 9,500.00 
Salaries of assistants. 34,587.33 34,587.33 39,500.00 
Traveling expenses, administrative 5 034.68 5,034.68 5,000.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies 1,600.00 927.14 1,500.00 
Telephone and telegraph 956.65 956.65 1,000.00 
Postage 1,604.07 1,604.07 1,800.00 
Furniture and Equipment 763.12 763.12 1,000.00 
Committees, including Problems and 
Plans Committee 7,983 . 2: 7,983.23 9 000.00 
Division of Publications: 
(a) All tests S. 112.: 18,112.31 
(b) “The Educational Record” 
reprints a : 6,327 .83 
(c) “Studies” 355. 1,555.46 
(d) Record cards and scales ; 1,610.61 
(e) Books 12.69 
(f) “History and Activities” 528 
Study of Primary Abilities 
Auditor’s fee... 1,550 
General expense 1,838 
Contingent 1,009 
Bibliography of tests, Buros 105.5 


$124,685 00 $123, .473 88 $106, 053 01 


PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 
Estimated Gross Receipts 
Tests, record cards, etc $25,000.00 
Books, “The Educational Record” and Council Studies 
Special grants and subsidies for publications 


Reimbursement for publication services 
Balance July 1, 1939, estimated 


Total 


Estimated Gross Expenditures 
Printing, mailing, advertising, etc. 
Special assistance in Publications Division. . 
Accumulated net to be transferred to A.C.F. onnenel fonda 


Total 
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F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


: August 17, 1939 
AMERICAN CouncIL on EpucaTIon 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 


We have examined your accounts from July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939, inclusive, 
and submit herewith our report, including two exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—General Fund 


EXHIBIT “B’—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE 
MENTS—Special Funds 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank state- 
ments and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by 
cancelled checks and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 
30, 1939 was confirmed by correspondence with the depository. A summary of 
the balances on hand is as follows: 


General Fund—Exhibit “‘A”’ $ 25,481.06 
Special Funds—Exhibit “B” ; 174,564.72 
Total $200,045.78 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was pre- 
sented for our inspection: 


Dr. George F. Zook, President. $ 5,000.00 
Dr. C. S. Marsh, Vice President. . 5,000.00 
Dr. C. R. Mann, President Emeritus. 5,000.00 
Mr. Corcoran Thom, Treasurer... Saar 15,000.00 
Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Treasurer. . 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer 15,000.00 


Total. $60 ,000 .00 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DIsBURSEMENTS—GENERAL FuND 


From Fuly 1, 1938 to Fune 30, 1939 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
Constituent members $ 3,100.00 
Associate members... . ; 350.00 
Institutional members. 19,000.00 $ 22,450.00 


Contributions: 
For general support—Genera! Education Board... 52,602.29 
Sales and other receipts: 
Publications Revolving Fund: 
Handbook—“‘American Universities and Colleges”’: 
Contribution for publication of Hand- 
book and companion book of Junior 
Colleges (Carnegie Corporation).... $6,500.00 
Transfer per Executive Committee, 
Feb. 13, 1939. . 1,996.59 
213.73 
Services—proofreading 87.78 


‘‘Emotion and the Educative Process’’: 
Transfer per Executive Committee, 
Feb. 13, 1939... ; $1,412.02 
Sales.... ; 1,676.73 
**Choosing a Career’’ Fund: 
Transfer per Executive Committee, Feb. 13, 1939. 134. 
“*Reading in General Education”’: 
Transfer of unexpended balance from grant for 
publication of report 2,742.90 
Reimbursement for services: 
Clerical assistance, etc., rendered various grants 
cs ‘ 321.40 $15,085.78 


Psychological tests. 26,609.79 
American Council on n Education Studies, Series No. 1, 5, and 6 461.70 
Record cards and rating scales. ... a ‘ Sa . 2,328.79 
Books: 
“State Educational-Administrative Organization’ " $ 31.90 
‘‘American State and Higher Education” 
State Support and Research Problems: 
Transfer of receipts prior to July 1, 
1938 per Executive Committee, 
June 30, 1938 . $ 243.61 
Sales. . ; 41.39 285.00 


Miscellaneous sales, including refund of $500.00 
advanced in 1938 for publication expense of 


“Emotion and the Educative Process” 1,136.90 45 ,622.96 


Reimbursements for Administration of Grants: 
American Youth Commission: 
General fund. ; 
Summarizing information concerning problems of 
Negro Youth 
Racial factor in personality ‘of Negro youth 
Community experiments in employment and occu- 
ational adjustment. ... 
CCC-NYA implementation : st tudy. 
Implementation through state agencies 
Study of youth-led organizations. .. 
Guidance project in occupational adjustment for 
rural youth in Maryland _ : 7,778.23 


Carried forward (page 614) es ST. 778. 23 $120, 675.25 
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s DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative: 
Salaries: 
President... ... $18,000.00 
Vice President. . 9,500.00 
President Emeritus ; 6,000.00 
Assistants. ... 34,587.33 $68,087.33 
Traveling expenses: 
President, et al (net) $ 3,705.07 
Executive Committee 1,329.61 5,034.68 
8 Se 5,930.40 
Stationery, printing and supplies (net) 927.14 
Postage and express (net) . ead 1,604.07 
Telephone and telegraph (net) . 956.65 
General expense (net). 1,838.47 
Accountants’ fee........ 1,550.00 
Furniture and fixtures (net) 763.12 $ 86,691.86 
Committees of Council: 
Problems and Plans...... $ 3,228.16 
Measurement and Guidance 1,166.96 
Student Personnel Work. . 1,709.58 
Government and Educational! Finance 607.52 
Publications. ... 6.60 
School Plant Research Council. 1,247.79 
| re 16.62 7,983.23 
Publications: 
“The Educational Record” 
Expenses of pebdiaatien. . $ 4,111.00 
Reprints. 863.89 
Supplements. . : 1,341.44 $ 6,316.33 
Less: Subscriptions $ 974.91 
Sale of reprints. 944.96 1,919.87 4,396.46 
Projects: 
Psychological Test Experiment: 
Psychological tests. ‘ $12,585.80 
Thurstone—general : expense 4,428.45 
Miscellaneous test expense 1,098.06 $18,112.31 


Publications Revolving Fund: 
Handbook—"“American Universities and Colleges"’: 





Proofreading... . . $ 130.75 
Expense. . 13.46 
Transferred to American Council on 
Education—Publications Revolv- 
ing Fund...... weaeeee 1,996.59 $ 2,140.80 
‘Emotion and the Educative Process”’. . . 1,828.37 
*‘Choosing a Career’’.. 134.63 4,103.80 
American Council on Education Studies, Series No. 1, 
5, and 6: 
Announcements. . $ 6.00 
INS os o:9-«: 1,407.23 
6 Postage and express, wrapping, storage, etc 129.78 1,543.01 
Record cards and rating scales: 
| $ 1,528.35 
Postage and express, ‘etc i 47.62 1,575.97 
Books—postage ON GU as chic neces ccs Seeeendneepeees 12.69 
“History and Activities’’: 
WON. civ ces es $ 503.76 
Postage, wrapping and ‘stor age. 25.22 528.98 
Honoraria, and other contingent expenses for special proj jects. 550.00 
Bibliography of available tests—services. . 100.91 26,527.67 
_ Total Disbursements (Carried forward, page 615) $125,599.22 
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RECEIPTS—Continued 


Brought INE, csc cncaa 


ire ereeere $7,778.23 $120,675.25 
Commission on Teacher Education: 


General fund $ 732.18 
Exploratory study in the field of personal ‘growth 
and development......... bp Ran wee Dee es Ales 105.38 
General field program..... 167.34 
Division on human growth, " developn nent and per- 
sonnel. . Sipe ore ERR RS 121.88 1,126.78 


Committee on Coordination and Implementation of Studies in 


Secondary Education.... (ea wacwees 156.19 
Committee on Study of Educational Evaluation... . 6565 7a 221.17 
Conference Fund—Office of Education. .. patent ante 182.93 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stan NAR ea Se os 1,291.70 
Cooperative Test Fund..... wtih nt tiswe eee’ oak 791.14 
Cooperative Test Fund— PONY MOE. o o-c< us cv csadaccanees 1,000.00 
Cooperative Study in General Education at the Junior College 

MRS Ui oed Maararda onus fd sd wd Re Win a 4-Hw en HOSS ERO 293.23 
Financial Advisory Service... . SiG endee<aekae enon : 307.73 
Foreign Language Study Fund. ees ee 205.00 
Motion Pictures in Education: 

General Fund........ i $ 962.14 

Association of School Film Libraries : reas 584.04 

Fellowships—summer workshops. .... : 33.08 1,579.26 


Regional Conferences of state supervisors or directors of research 

and statistics for the purpose of the revision of state recording 

and reporting systems—U. S. Office of Education.............. 85.10 
Investigation of how recording of radio programs and other mate- 

rials of value may be released and distributed for use in schools 


SR ns chen wards ate nre nes bani se's eee pe 34.90 
Research in Primary Human Abilities... ... ey ‘ 122.40 
Study of Reading on General Education Level. ... oo 402.44 
Services: 
ns d $ 580.96 
Telephone... 586.37 
Banking and misce -ellaneous 147.50 1,314.83 16,893.03 
Interest. . eer 29 
Total Receipts os cee eos . $137, 568.57 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1938, American Security and Trust Co.: 
General Fund ig kA se eaeanee hesaswewe was $11,515.12 
Handbook—"‘American Universities and Colle ges” ao : 1,996.59 13,511.71 


$151,080.28 
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DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 


RI cue nhis od cad escduane Mekehe Cd ace nie waee ck Suelentweneee $125,599.22 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1939, American aw and Trust Co.: 
ne eo ee oe cae ho erence $12,502.49 
Publications Revolving Fund earner ; ‘ie wkae 12,978.57 25 481.06 
‘ 


—— 
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Tue EpucaTiona Recorp is published four times a year, in the months 
of January, April, July, and October, by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. It is indexed in the Education Index. 

The index to Volume XX (January-October 1939) includes the pro- 
ceedings of the Seventh Educational Conference held in New York City, 
October 27 and 28, 1938, under the auspices of the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance and the Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association, and the Educational 
Records Bureau. This report was published in January 1939 as Supple- 
ment 12 to THE EpucaTionAL Recorp. Articles from this supplement 
may be identified in the index by the letter “S” in front of the page numbers. 





Address, Nicholas Murray Butler, S. 95-105. 

Apvkins, Dorotuy C. (with L. L. and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone), 
The 1938 Psychological Examination, 263-300. 

ApLER, Mortimer J., Liberalism and Liberal Education, 422-36. 


Backus, Bertie, General Education in the United States: A Panel 
Discussion, 450-51. 

BAXTER, Epwarp J., The Teaching Ph.D. Again, 107-17. 

Bear, Rosert M., The Dartmouth Program for Diagnostic and Rem- 
edial Reading with Special Reference to Visual Factors, S. 69-88. 

BicELow, Kari W., Educating Teachers for Change, S. 32-43. 

BincHAM, WattTerR V., A National Perspective on Testing and 
Guidance, S$. 137-50. 

BINKLEY, Rosert C., World Intellectual Organization, 256-62. 

Boyp, Paut P., Individual Differences and the Tax-Supported College 
of Liberal Arts, 191-99. 

Brooker, FioypeE E., Neglected Areas of Curriculum Implementation, 
241-55. 

BuTLer, NicHoLtas Murray, Address, $. 95-105. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, as a Leader, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
S. 89-94. 
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California High Schools, Developments in, Aubrey A. Douglass, 44-59. 

Centennial Salute, A. L. Crabb, 562-74. 

CHAMBERS, M. M., Recent Court Decisions Affecting Higher Educa- 
tion, 78-95. 

CHERRINGTON, Ben M., Education and International Culture Rela- 
tions, 370-72. 

CorFMAN, L. D., The Youth Problem and Leisure, 5-9. 

Coffman, Lotus Delta: Educational Statesman, 1875-1938, Malcolm 
M. Willey, 10-27. 

Coffman, Lotus Delta, Resolution in Tribute to, 313. 

College Library to the College Program That of Implement or Ad- 
junct? Is the Relation of the, Carl M. White, 60-77. 

College’s Interest in the Secondary School, The, Harl R. Douglass, 
229-40. 

Conference Sections (Annual Meeting), 453-57. 

Contributors to This Issue, 4, 164, 312, 470, S. 4. 

Council and the Individual, The, Herbert E. Hawkes, 395-400. 

Council at Work, The, 156-60, 301-8, 458-65, 600-8. 

Court Decisions Affecting Higher Education, Recent, M. M. Cham- 
bers, 78-95 

Cow.ey, W. H., European Influences upon American Higher Edu- 
cation, 165-90. 

Crass, A. L., Centennial Salute, 562-74. 

“Cultured” in our Colleges? Who are the, Ruth E. Eckert, 131-55. 

Current Trends in the Development of General Education, V. T. 
Thayer, 373-94. 

Curriculum Implementation, Neglected Areas of, Floyde E. Brooker, 
241-55. 


Dartmouth Program for Diagnostic and Remedial Reading with Special 
Reference to Visual Factors, The, Robert M. Bear, S. 69-88. 

Democracy, Education and, Sir Willmott Lewis, 401-8. 

Developments in California High Schools, Aubrey A. Douglass, 44-59. 

Dopps, Harorp W., The Problem of the Social Studies, S. 126-36. 

Douctass, AuBREY A., Developments in California High Schools, 
44-59. 

Dovuctass, Harv R., The College’s Interest in the Secondary School, 
229-40 


Eckert, RuTtuH E., Who are the “Cultured” in our Colleges? 131-55. 
Educating Teachers for Change, Karl W. Bigelow, S. 32-43. 
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Education and Democracy, Sir Willmott Lewis, 401-8. 

Education and International Cultural Relations, Ben M. Cherrington, 
370-72. 

Educational Conference: A Review, The 1938, Margaret Seder and 
William M. Shanner, S. 5-13. 

Educational Records Bureau: Committee Reports, Eighth Annual 
Meeting of Institutional Members of the, S. 163-76. 

Eighth Annual Meeting of Institutional Members of the Educational 
Records Bureau: Committee Reports, S$. 163-76. 

Emotional Weather, Daniel A. Prescott, 96-106. 

Endowment, The Outlook for Support of Higher Education from, 
Harry L. Wells, 549-61. 

European Influences upon American Higher Education, W. H. Cow- 
ley, 165-90 

Evans, S. Howarp, Radio Program Responsibilities, 536-48. 

Evolution of the Philanthropic Foundation, Ernest Victor Hollis, 


575-88. 
Financial Statements of the American Council on Education, 609-16. 


General Education and the Individual, Daniel A. Prescott, 409-21. 

General Education, Current Trends in the Development of, V. T. 
Thayer, 373-94. 

General Education in the United States: A Panel Discussion, Mark A. 
May, Charles H. Judd, Henry M. Wriston, Roscoe Pulliam, 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Bertie Backus, B. Lamar Johnson, 437-52. 

General Education, The Place of the Library in a Program of, 
B. Lamar Johnson, S. 113-25. 

Graves, FRANK PieRREPONT, Nicholas Murray Butler as a Leader, 
S. 89-94. 

Growth of Teachers in Service, The, Alexander J. Stoddard, 500-7. 

Guidance—A Challenge and Rallying Point, Vernon Jones, 589-99. 


Hawkes, Herpert E., The Council and the Individual, 395-400. 

Higher Education? Who Should Control our Institutions of, George 
F. Zook, 28-43. 

Hous, Ernest Victor, Evolution of the Philanthropic Foundation, 
575-88. 


Individual Differences and the Tax-Supported College of Liberal Arts, 
Paul P. Boyd, 191-99. 
Individual, General Education and the, Daniel A. Prescott, 409-21. 
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Individual, The Council and the, Herbert E. Hawkes, 395-400. 

Individualizing Education, The Need for Comparable Measurements 
in, Ben D. Wood, S. 14-31. 

International Cultural Relations, Education and, Ben M. Cherrington, 
370-72 

International Intellectual Cooperation, George F. Zook, 508-35. 

IQ: Its Ups and Down, The, George D. Stoddard, S. 44-57. 

Is the Relation of the College Library to the College Program that of 
Implement or Adjunct? Carl M. White, 60-77. 


Jounson, B. LaMar, The Place of the Library in a Program of Gen- 
eral Education, S. 113-25. 
, General Education in the United States: A Panel Discussion, 
451-52. 
Jones, VERNON, Guidance—A Challenge and Rallying Point, 589-99. 
Jupp, Cuartes H., General Education in the United States: A Panel 
Discussion, 438-42. 


KEFAUVER, Grayson N., General Education in the United States: A 
Panel Discussion, 448-50. 


Lewis, Sir Witimott, Education and Democracy, 401-8. 

Liberal Arts, Individual Differences and the Tax-Supported College 
of, Paul P. Boyd, 191-99. 

Liberalism and Liberal Education, Mortimer J. Adler, 422-36. 

Library in a Program of General Education, The Place of the, 
B. Lamar Johnson, S. 113-25. 

Living University, The, C. R. Mann, 221-28. 

Lotus Delta Coffman: Educational Statesman, 1875-1938, Malcolm 
M. Willey, 10-27. 


Mann, C. R., Living University, The, 221-28. 
MANUEL, HerscHe T., The Use of Test Results, S$. 151-62. 
May, Mark A., Ten Tests of Measurement, 200-20. 
, General Education in the United States: A Panel Discussion, 
437-52. 
Mumrorp, Lewis, The Social Responsibilities of Teachers and Their 
Implications for Teacher Education, 471-99. 


NYA Student Aid Research Projects, David R. Williams, 118-30. 
National Perspective on Testing and Guidance, A, Walter V. Bingham, 
S. 137-50. 
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Need for Comparable Measurements in Individualizing Education, 
The, Ben D. Wood, S. 14-31. 

Neglected Areas of Curriculum Implementation, Floyde E. Brooker, 
241-55. 

Neurological Explanation of the Reading Disability, A, Samuel T. 
Orton, S. 58-68. 

Nicholas Murray Butler as a Leader, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
S. 89-94. 


Orton, SAMUEL T., A Neurological Explanation of the Reading Dis- 
ability, S. 58-68. 

Outlook for Support of Higher Education from Endowment, The, 
Harry L. Wells, 549-61. 


Place of the Library in a Program of General Education, The. 
B. Lamar Johnson, S. 113-25. 

Prescott, DANIEL A., Emotional Weather, 96-106. 

, General Education and the Individual, 409-21. 

President’s Annual Report, The, George F. Zook, 314-69. 

Problem of the Social Studies, The, Harold W. Dodds, S. 126-36. 

Psychological Examination, The 1938, L. L. Thurstone, Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone, and Dorothy C. Adkins, 263-300. 

PULLIAM, Roscoe, General Education in the United States: A Panel 
Discussion, 446-48 





Radio Program Responsibilities, S$. Howard Evans, 536-48. 

Reading Disability, A Neurological Explanation of the, Samuel T. 
Orton, S. 58-68. 

Reading with Special Reference to Visual Factors, The Dartmouth 
Program for Diagnostic and Remedial, Robert M. Bear, S. 69-88. 

Recent Court Decisions Affecting Higher Education, M. M. Chambers, 
78-95. 

Resolution in Tribute to Lotus Delta Coffman, 313. 


Secondary Education and Social Competence, Francis T. Spaulding, 
S. 106-12. 

Secondary School, The College’s Interest in the, Harl R. Douglass, 
229-40. 

SepeR, MARGARET (and William M. Shanner), The 1938 Educa- 
tional Conference: A Review, S. 5-13. 

SHANNER, WILLIAM M. (and Margaret Seder), The 1938 Educa- 
tional Conference: A Review, S. 5-13. 
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Social Responsibilities of Teachers and Their Implications for Teacher 
Education, The, Lewis Mumford, 471-99. 

Social Studies, The Problem of the, Harold W. Dodds, S. 126-36. 

SPAULDING, Francis T., Secondary Education and Social Competence, 
S. 106-12. 

STODDARD, ALEXANDER J., The Growth of Teachers in Service, 500-7. 

Stopparp, GeorceE D., The IQ: Its Ups and Downs, S. 44-57. 


Teacher Education, The Social Responsibilities of Teachers and Their 
Implications for, Lewis Mumford, 471-99. 

Teachers for Change, Educating, Karl W. Bigelow, S. 32-43. 

Teachers in Service, The Growth of, Alexander J. Stoddard, 500-7. 

Teaching Ph.D. Again, The, Edward J. Baxter, 107-17. 

Ten Tests of Measurement, Mark A. May, 200-20. 

Test Results, The Use of, Herschel T. Manuel, S. 151-62. 

Testing and Guidance, A National Perspective on, Walter V. Bing- 
ham, S. 137-50. 

Tuayer, V. T., Current Trends in the Development of General Edu- 
cation, 373-94. 

Tuurstone, L. L. (with Thelma Gwinn Thurstone and Dorothy C. 
Adkins), The 1938 Psychological Examination, 263-300. 

THURSTONE, THELMA Gwinn (with L. L. Thurstone and Dorothy 
C. Adkins), The 1938 Psychological Examination, 263-300. 


Use of Test Results, The, Herschel T. Manuel, S. 151-62. 


Wetts, Harry L., The Outlook for Support of Higher Education 
from Endowment, 549-61. 

Wuire, Cart M., Is the Relation of the College Library to the Col- 
lege Program That of Implement or Adjunct? 60-77. 
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